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The Welfare of the Americas 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered at the Tenth Inter-American Conference, Caracas, Venezuela, March 8, 1954 


HE United States has introduced a resolution under 

the agenda item, “Intervention of International Com- 

munism in the American Republics.” Our proposal is 
before you. 

Its preambles first recall the prior resolutions finding inter- 
national communism to be a threat, and then record our 
judgment that this threat still persists. The first operative 

rtion declares that if the international Communist move- 
ment should come to dominate the political institutions of 
any American state, that would be a threat to the sovereignty 
and political independence of us all, endangering the peace 
of America, and calling for appropriate action in accordance 
with existing tfeaties. 

The second operative portion calls for disclosures and 
exchanges of information, which would expose and weaken 
the Communist conspiracy. 

What is international communism? 

In the course of the general debate, one of the foreign 
ministers asked, ‘““What is international communism?” I 
thought that by now every foreign minister of the world 
knew what international communism is. It is disturbing if 
the foreign affairs of one of our American republics are 
conducted by one so innocent that he has to ask that ques- 
tion. But since the question has been asked, it s be 
answered. 

A Far-FLUNG ORGANIZATION 

International communism is that far-flung clandestine po- 
litical organization which is operated by the leaders of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union. Since 1939, it has 
brought fifteen once independent nations into a state of 
abject servitude. It has a ae core of agents in practically 
every country of the world. The total constitutes not a 
theory, not a doctrine, but an aggressive, tough political 
force, backed by great resources and serving the most ruthless 
empire of modern times. 


Most of the leaders of the Soviet party appear before the 
eyes of the world as responsible officials of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In this capacity they conduct relations with the 
other Governments through the traditional institutions of 
diplomacy. But at the same time they operate and control 
this world-wide clandestine political organization to which I 
have referred. 

Until the second World War, Moscow’s control over this 
organization was exercised openly through the central head- 
quarters of the Communist International, the so-called Com- 
intern. That was a political association to which all of the 
Communist parties belonged, and it had its seat in Moscow. 

During the war the Comintern was officially abolished. 
Since that time the control over the foreign Communist par- 
ties has been exercised by the Moscow leaders secretly and 
informally, but for the most part no less effectively than 
before. 

As proof of this fact one does not need to search for the 
precise channels through which this control proceeds, although 
some of them in fact are known. If one compares Soviet 
propaganda with the political positions taken by individual 
Communist officials and agents around the world, both from 
the standpoint of substance and timing, it becomes clear, be- 
yond possibility of doubt, that there is this highly disciplined 
hierarchical organization which commands the unquestioned 
obedience of its individual members. 

The — requirements include a firm insistence that 
loyalty to the movement, which means in effect loyalty to 
the leaders of the Communist party of the Soviet Union, 
shall take precedence over every other obligation, including 
love of country, obligation to family and the honor of one’s 
own personal conduct. 

These conclusions are not speculation; they are established 
facts, well known to all who have seriously studied the Com- 
munist apparatus. The fact that this organization exists does 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


not mean that all members of all Communist parties every- 
where are conscious of its existence and of their relationship 
to it. Only a small proportion of Communist party members 
ate initiated into complete awareness of the nature of the 
movement to which they belong and the real sources of its 
authority. Most national Communist parties masquerade as 
normal patriotic, political impulses, led by indigenous ele- 
ments. 

Actually every one of these parties represents a conspiracy 
within a conspiracy. The rank-and-file members, while serv- 
ing the purpose of duping others, are, to a considerable ex- 
tent, duped by their own leaders. The leaders do not reveal 
fully to the rank and file either the nature of their own alle- 
giance or the sources of their own authority and funds. 

The over-all purpose for which this organization is main- 
tained and operated is to act as an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of the world-wide political aims of the dominant 
group of Moscow leaders. 

This, then, is the answer to “What Is International Com- 
munism” in the Americas. It may next be asked whether 
this international Communist apparatus actually seeks to bring 
this hemisphere, or parts of it, into the Soviet orbit. The 
answer must be in the affirmative. 

I shall not here accuse any government or any individuals 
of being either plotters, or the dupes of plotters. We are 
not sitting here as a court to try governments or individuals. 
We sit, rather, as legislators. As such, we need to know 
what will enable us to take appropriate action of a general 
character in the common interest. Therefore I shall continue 
myself to presenting well-established facts of that character. 

When the Comitern was operating openly it trained at 
Moscow, largely in the Lenin School, numerous persons for 
the Americas. Some of them are still active. There was a 
special Comintern headquarters, and there were secret field 
offices which controlled and supported Communist activities 
in Latin America. 

The Comintern also developed a series of international 
front organizations designed to enable its agents to get pop- 
ular backing from special groups, such as labor, youth, women 
students, farmers, etc. These front organizations also served 
as cover for the Soviet intelligence services. 

When the Soviet Communist party went through the form 
of abolishing the Comintern, these same front organizations 
were carried on in a different form, with headquarters shifted 
from Moscow usually to satellite capitals. The Communist 
International of Youth emerged as the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth Union, with headquarters in Prague. 

There is the Women’s International Democratic Federa- 
tion, with headquarters in East Berlin. There is the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic Lawyers, taking the place 
of its Comintern predecessor, the International Juridical As- 
sociation. There is the World Peace Council, located in 
Prague. There is the World Committee Against War and 
Fascism. Most powerful of all is the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, seated under Soviet auspices in Vienna. There 
is the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations Abroad, which 
channels propaganda through its local outlets, the various 
Soviet “friendship” societies. 

These front organizations carry on important activities in 
many of the American states. Their members in this hemi- 
sphere go back and forth to the Soviet-bloc countries, using 
unds which are supplied by the Soviet Communist party. 

The basic facts I outline are well known. They could be 
supplemented by masses of detail, but that is unnecessary for 
Our present purposes. It is enough to know that international 
communism operates strongly in this hemisphere to accom- 





plish the political purposes of its leaders, who are at the 
same time the leaders of the Soviet Communist party and of 
the Soviet Union. 


ENSLAVEMENT Nort LIBERATION 


International communism is not liberating, but enslaving. 
It has been suggested that even though the international Com- 
munist movement operates in this hemisphere, it may serve 
a liberating purpose, compatible with the principles of our 
American states. Few, I believe, would argue for that openly. 
The thesis is advanced, rather, by innuendo and insinuation. 

Such suggestions lose all plausibility when we recall what 
this Communist movement has done to the nations and the 
peoples it has come to dominate. Let us think first in terms 
of nations. 

Many of us knew at the United Nations Jan Masaryk, 
son of the great author of Czechoslovak freedom. He was 
a foreign minister who believed almost until the end that 
the Communist movement in his country was something dif- 
ferent, that it could be reconciled with the national freedom 
to which his father and he were so passionately dedicated. 

But in the end, his broken corpse was offered to the world 
as mute evidence of the fact that international communism is 
never “different,” and that there can be no genuine recon- 
ciliation between it and national freedom. 

Czechoslovakia was stripped of every vestige of sovereignty 
as we of the Americas understand that term. It was added 
to the list of victims which already, in Europe, included 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, East Germany, Albania, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. These ten European na- 
tions, once proud and honorable examples of national free- 
dom, have become Soviet serfdoms or worse. 

Within all the vast area now embracing one-third of the 
world’s people, where the military power of the Soviet Union 
is dominant, no official can be found who would dare stand 
up and openly attack the Government of the Soviet Union. 
But in this hemisphere it takes no courage for a representa- 
tive of one of the smallest American countries openly to 
attack the Government of the most powerful. 

I rejoice that that kind of freedom exists in the Americas 
even if it may be at times abused. But the essential is that 
there be a relationship of sovereign equality. We of the 
United States want to keep it that way. We seek no satellites, 
but only friendly equals. We never want to see at the Pan- 
American table those who speak as tools of non-American 
powers. We want to preserve and defend an American so- 
ciety in which even the weak may speak boldly because they 
represent national personalities which, as long as they are 
free, are equal. 

It is the purpose of our resolution to assure that there will 
always be in this hemisphere such national personalities and 
dignity. If now we turn to the question of what international 
communism has done to individual human beings, we find it 
has stripped them, too, of their sense of dignity and worth. 
Professional propagandists for communism talk glibly of lofty 
aims and high ideals. That is part of the routine—and fraudu- 
Page of the international Communist movement. It 
is one of the principal means by which the dissatisfied are led 
to follow false leaders. 

But once international communism has gained its end and 
subjected péople to the so-called dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, then the welfare of the people ceases to be a practical 
concern. 

Communism, in its initial stage, was supposed primarily 
to serve the workers and provide them not with spiritual 
values—for communism is atheistic—but at least with ma- 
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terial wellbeing. It is worthwhile to observe what actually 
happened to this favored group in the countries subjugated 
by Communist power. 

In these countries workers have become virtual slaves and 
millions of them literally are slaves. Instructive facts are to 
be found in the United Nations report on forced labor which 
was presented to the United Nations Assembly at its last 
session. The authors of this report were three eminent, in- 
dependent personalities from India, Norway and Peru. The 
report finds that the Soviet Union and its satellites used 
forced labor on a vast scale. Prior evidence presented to 
the United Nations indicated approximately 15,000,000 per- 
sons habitually fill Soviet labor camps. 

The forced-labor report calls the Soviet method of train- 
ing and allocating manpower “‘a system of forced or com- 
pulsory labor.”” Soviet workers are the most underpaid, over- 
worked persons in any modern industrial state. They are 
the most managed, checked on, spied on and unrepresented 
workers in the world today. There is no freedom of move- 
ment, for the Russian workers is not allowed to leave his 
job and shift to another job. He is bound by his labor book. 

Except for a relative few who have class privileges, wages 
provide only a pitiful existence. Now, thirty-seven years 
after the October revolution, unrest and discontent have so 
mounted in Soviet Russia itself that its rulers were forced 
publicly to notice them and to promise relief. 

Conditions in the Soviet satellite countries are even worse 
than in Russia. The captive peoples have been subjected to 
sharply decreased living standards since they lost their free- 
dom, and to greater exploitation than prevails even in Russia. 
The workers’ outbreak in East Germany last June showed in 
one revealing flash how desperate the people have become. 
Young boys armed only with stones dared to face up to 
Soviet tanks. 

When I was in the East sector of Berlin last month, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister referred to that outbreak and said 
steps have been taken to be sure it would not happen again. 
I saw those steps. They consisted of thousands upon thou- 
sands of heavily armed soldiers, with machine guns and 
tanks. 

TRADITIONS OF LIBERTY 

Traditions of liberty have been established in this hemi- 
sphere under the leadership of many great patriots. They 
fought for individual human rights and dignity. They lighted 
guiding beacons along freedom’s road which burned brightly 
in the healthy air of patriotic fervor. These beacons must 
not be stifled by the poisonous air of despotism now being 
fanned toward our shores from Moscow, Prague and Buda- 
pest. 

These places may seem far away. But let us not forget 
that in the early part of the preceding century, the first 
danger to the liberties and independence which Bolivar, San 
Martin and other of their heroic associates had won for the 
new republics stemmed precisely from a despotic alliance 
formed in Russia. 

Sometimes it seems we recall that threat only in terms of 
colonialism. Actually, that threat was deemed most grave in 
terms of the desire of Czarist Russia and its allies to extend 
their despotic political system to this hemisphere. 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


I recall that President Monroe, in a message to Congress 
on Dec. 2, 1823, addressed himself primarily to that phase 
of the problem. He spoke of ending the future colonization 
by any European power, but he spoke with greater emphasis 
and at greater length on the danger which would come if 
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“the allied powers should extend their political system to 
any portion of either continent of this hemisphere.” 

What he then said was being said in similar terms by other 
great American patriots and defenders of human liberty. 
And those sentiments long since have ceased to be merely 
unilateral. They have become an accepted principle of this 
hemisphere. That is why it seems to us we would be false 
to our past unless we again proclaimed that extension to 
this hemisphere of alien despotism would be a danger to us 
all which we unitedly oppose. 

The United States Government is well aware of the fact 
there are few problems more difficult, few tasks more odious 
than that of effectively exposing and thwarting the danger 
of international communism. As we have pointed out, that 
danger cloaks itself behind fine-sounding words; it uses the 
cover of many well-intentioned persons, and it so weaves 
itself into the fabric of community life that great courage 
and skill are required to sever the evil from the good. 


BEWARE OF SLOGANS 


The slogan of non-intervention can plausibly be invoked 
and twisted to give immunity to what is in reality flagrant 
intervention. The fact, however, that the defense of free- 
dom is difficult and that it calls for courage is no adequate 
excuse for shutting one’s eyes to the fact that freedom is 
endangered. Freedom never is preserved for long except by 
vigilance and with dedicated effort. Those who do not 
have the will to defend liberty soon lose it. 

Danger to liberty constantly recurs in ever-changing form. 
To meet that danger requires flexibility and imagnation. Each 
of our nations in the past has had to take difficult and dan- 
gerous decisions of one kind or another on behalf of the 
independence and integrity of this hemisphere. 

During the nineteenth century, more than one American 
nation, including my own, risked the hazard of war against 
great military powers rather than permit the intrusion into 
this hemisphere of the aggressive forces of European Im- 
perialism. During the twentieth century, when the evil forces 
of militarism and fascism twice sought world domination, the 
United States paid a great price in blood and treasure for 
what served us all. 

Each of our American republics has made its own great 
and indispensable contribution to what now has become a 
glorious tradition. Today, we face a new peril that is, in 
many respects, greater than any of the perils of the past, and 
it takes an unaccustomed form. 

It is backed by resources greater than have ever before 
been accumulated under a single despotic will. However, we 
need not fear because we, too, have greater assets. We have 
greater solidarity and we have greater trust born out of past 
fraternal association. But just as the danger assumes uncon- 
ventional form, so our responses may also need to be new in 
its form. 

We need not, however, solve all these matters here. What 
we do need to do here is to identify the peril, to develop 
a will to meet it unitedly if ever united action should be re- 

uired and, meanwhile, to give strong moral support to 
those Governments which have the responsibility of exposing 
and eradicating within their borders the danger represented 
by alien intrigue and treachery. 

Of course, words alone will not suffice. But words can 
be meaningful. They can say that each of our nations, in 
whatever way is truly its own, will be master of its destiny. 
Thus, we will have served our common cause against its 
enemies. 

It is in pd and in that hope that the United States 
presents its ution. 
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The Economic Charter of the Americas 


MOST OF THE PROVISIONS WERE NEVER IMPLEMENTED 
By PROF. VICENTE RAO, Minister of Foreign affairs, Brazil 
Delivered to the Tenth Inter-American Conference, Caracas, Venezuela, March 4, 1954 


R. PRESIDENT, fellow delegates, the Brazilian dele- 
M gation wishes to convey to all the peoples of North, 
Central, and South America a message of confidence 
and faith from the people and the Government of Brazil. Con- 
fidence in the friendship which sprang from the common strug- 
gle for the political emancipation of the peoples who have with 
their sweat, blood, and gallantry built this New World ; friend- 
ship which has been strengthened by the sentimental, political 
cultural, and economic relations which have amounted to a 
splendid demonstration of the sole and indivisible spirit of 
Americanism that inspires us all and impels us forward in 
the path of progress. This same Americanism helps all the 
Nations of this hemisphere to achieve the mission assigned 
them by God of setting up in the world the greatest bulwark 
of defense of our civilization. 

This message we bring to you all is also a message of 
faith in the efficiency of the Organization of American States 
the roots of which are to be found in the history of our 
own countries and which is the political entity entrusted with 
the task of bringing into harmony the feelings and the in- 
terests of all the nations of this continent. The OAS repre- 
sents a unity within which each nation may better cooperate 
with all the other nations, gathering benefits from this co- 
operation, and complementing their means of development, 
safeguarding at the same time their peculiar way of living, 
their independence, their sovereignty, excluding undue inter- 
ventions, threats, pressures or aggressions, whether internal 
or exetrnal, political or economic, wherefrom they may come. 

The Organization of American States deserves our faith 
for the remarkable progress which has been accomplished in 
our continent, through its action toward joint efforts by the 
member States, an action which has always been guided by 
our common ideals of security, peace, cultural, social, and 
economic advancement. 

Two basic trends in our organization may be pointed out. 
The first one is the socialization of the inter-American order, 
the second is the acceptance of ‘the democratic principle of 
the majority rule in p acwo concerning mutual assistance, 
as defined in the treaty signed at Rio de Janeiro, September 
2, 1947. ; 

For a long time the protection of fundamental human rights 
was considered as a matter within domestic jurisdiction, this 
being an expression of an individualistic epoch in the political 
and economic life of nations. Gradually, as new economic 
cycles resulted from technical progress and originated, in 
their turn, social changes, two facts came to alter substan- 
tially the approach to this problem. In the first place, in 
the domestic order, the declaration and protection of human 
tights was no longer considered from an individualistic stand- 
ing, but from a social viewpoint. In the second place, this 
social approach came to be recognized even in the basic in- 
struments of the international organization and therefore it 
became a part of the very structure of the fundamental norms 
tuling the common life of nations. 

From the British charters, from the North American Con- 
stitution, from the postulates of the French Revolution, from 
the first political stature of the French Republic, and from 
all the political documents that followed thereafter, we have 





evolved toward the new constitutions which followed the 
1914 War and toward the inclusion of the social rights of 
the human being amongst those rights protected by the con- 
stitutional acts. Later on the embodiment of the same rights 
in the international order was carried out either through the 
early efforts of some organs of the League of Nations, such 
as the International Labor Office, or through the Charter of 
the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the American Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Men, or finally, through the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States, which is, undoubtedly, in this 
regard, the most comprehensive document of our times. 

Such was the course through which man, considered either 
as a part of social groups, of society itself, or as a unit, be- 
came a concern of the International Order and thereby was 
given its protection, not simply as an individuality, but as a 
human being endowed with personal, social, spiritual, intel- 
lectual, political, and economical rights. 

Undoubtedly the implementation and sanction of such 
rights did not yet attain, on the international field, the degree 
of perfection that would be desirable. Nevertheless, their ac- 
ceptance by the generality of nations is bound to foster a 
universal conscience of rights and duties of the human being. 
Such a conscience, some day, will bring into reality the en- 
forcement of the human and Christian principles from which 
it has arisen. 

The second trend to which I referred is the democratization 
of the system by which decisions are taken in the organ of con- 
sultation of the American States. 

The failure of the League of Nations was mainly due to 
the rule of unanimity, which was required for any decisions, 
including those regarding threats to international security and 
peace. The United Nations has not yet been able to over- 
come the unsurmountable difficulties arising from the abusive 
use of veto faculty, exerted so oftenly by the very nation 
responsible for the most violent and unjustified acts against 
peace and mankind. 

But we may thank God that in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, according to articles 8, 17, and 20 of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the preventive 
and repressive measures aimed at assuring the defense of 
peace in our continent are legally adopted by the vote of 
two-thirds of the states signataries of the Charter, becoming 
thereafter binding on all of them, with the sole exception 
that no state shall be required to use armed forces without 
its consent. 

This is, without any doubt, the greatest and most valuable 
contribution which has ever been rendered to the supreme 
cause of peace, and rendered it was by the Organization of 
American States when it lay this decisive landmark which 
points out the transition of international law from the field 
of doctrine to the field of reality. Such an example given 
by us Americans had a universal impact and exerted a deep 
influence upon the structure of the North Atlantic Pact. 

Thus, we do not have any reason to be skeptical about 
the effectiveness of our Organization. On the contrary, we 
ought to trust it, endeavoring to strengthen its foundations 
so that its strength may be helpful to us, either individually 
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or collectively, in order to preserve peace and, within a peace- 
ful order, to build our prosperity and our future. All the 
American nations, without any exception whatsoever, are na- 
tions on the march toward their magnificent destiny, a march 
that no power in the world will be able to detain. 

However, in order that the spiritual, political, juridical, 
and economic power embodied in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States may be fully effective, a perfect understanding is 
necessary among the member states, and such a perfect un- 
derstanding requires that we talk frankly. 

Speaking frankly, I must say that if in the juridical and 

litical fields we have already remarkable achievements to 
be proud of, which have contributed to fortify the Ameri- 
canism which binds us together in a great community of 
nations, however, in the field of economic achievements, what 
we have done is too little, or almost nothing, compared to 
what can and ought to be done. 


There is no doubt that, in accordance with article 26 of 
the charter of the OAS, the member states “agree to cooper- 
ate with one another, as far as their resources may permit 
and their laws may provide, in the broadest spirit fy good 
neighborliness, in order to strengthen their economic struc- 
ture, ge | their agriculture and mining, promote their 
industry, and increase their trade.” 


Article 27 states that “if the economy of an American state 
is affected by serious conditions that cannot be satisfactorily 
remedied by its own unaided effort, such state may place 
its economic problems before the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council to seek through consultation the most 
appropriate solution for such problems.” 

Those are indeed truthful statements and it is equally true 
that the strengthening of the economic structure referred to in 
the Charter is the necessary foundation for the just and decent 
living conditions for the populations, having as a goal to 
guarantee to all human beings, without discrimination of any 
kind, material wellbeing, and spiritual growth. The estab- 
lishment of such conditions is a duty assumed by the American 
states in accordance with the spirit of social cooperation that 
characterize the inter-American order. 


Nobody can deny the truth of these statements inasmuch 
as they are related to principles embodied in relevant acts 
adopted by the Organization of American States at such im- 
portant international gatherings as the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Problems of War and Peace, Mexico, 1945; the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security, Rio de Janeiro, 1947; the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, Bogota, 1948; the first, 
second, and third extraordinary sessions of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council (Washington, 1950; Panama, 
1951; Caracas, 1953) ; the fourth meeting of consultation of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, 
Washington, 1951. 

Needless for me to emphasize the deep spirit of Americanism 
that has inspired the drafting of such a highly important docu- 
ment as the Economic Charter of the Americas. But, as I 
speak frankly, I could not fail to recognize that most of those 
provisions were never implemented. Neither could I minimize 
my justified fears as far as it concerns the consequences of the 
weakening of economic cooperation between the American 
nations. 


If we do not enforce the economic and social provisions of 
our Charter, and if we fail to build our economic structure 
upon a solid foundation, and consequently, our social structure, 
and if we fail in raising the standard of living of our popula- 
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tions to a level compatible with human dignity, we shall be 
weak nations and weak nations constitute the most favorable 
environment for proliferation of the infectious germs of sub- 
versive idealogies and of disintegrating forces which might 
destroy_our Christian way of life, our free institutions, our 
independence, and our sovereignty. 

There is in our minds, Mr. President and fellow delegates, 
a belief that those germs and those evil forces can only be 
effectively counteracted when, besides measures of another na- 
ture, they are attacked at their own roots. This attack consists 
in an effective raise of the standards of living, made possible 
by a soundly built economic organization. 

I well know that private enterprise and private capital, both 
national and alien, have been and still are great pioneers of 
progress well deserving of protection and respect, when they 
adapt themselves to the legal and economic order of the coun- 
tries and, within this order, they cooperate in their de- 
velopment. 

But all of us also know that neither private enterprise nor 
private capital only by themselves are able to give a solution 
to all economic problems; besides, none of us ignores that 
there are economic activities which are necessarily subject to 
state performance or control, chiefly in countries still in process 
of developing; such activities are those that have to do with 
the very foundations of economic organization of nations. 


Commercial and industrial activities for purposes of profit 
is one thing and the basic organization of the economy is 
another and quite different thing. This basic organization must 
be pursued in accordance with the higher criteria of economic 
policy which demands investments to be supplied with a spirit 
of cooperation, on a long-term basis and in favorable condi- 
tions, in accordance with the possibilities of each country and 
aiming at the future, and not at an immediate present. 

This distinction was wisely recognized by the charter of our 
organization when in article 26, it refers to cooperation among 
the States for the strengthening of their economic structures 
and when, in the following article, it permits also to the States, 
the submission of their problems to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Are there any difficulties for carrying out that economic 
policy? No doubt there are difficulties and nobody ignores 
them. 

I, myself, ought to recognize them and proclaim them be- 
cause I have promised to speak frankly. 

How could we forget indeed that the last war and the cold 
war, which is still on, have disturbed the economy of all na- 
tions, from the most powerful to the weakest ones? 

All peoples, then, including our North American friends, 
have their problems and suffer from limitations in their wish 
for economic cooperation with the other nations. 

Nevertheless, I ask, Even considering those problems those 
limitations, could we not achieve, within reciprocal possibili- 
ties, something of more real, more positive, more effective, 
than those beautiful high sounding but unimplemented eco- 
nomic resolutions which have been approved up to this date? 

I think so. I believe that the will, the good will, is the 
most effective power given to men by God, so effective that it 
would have been impossible to man, without it to discover 
and to master atomic energy. 

If we work in this 10th conference with determination and 
above all with good will, we may be quite certain, Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow delegates, that we will be on our way to 
changing our dreams into reality. 
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And if we do so, if thereby we become strong, we may then 

im, urbi et orbe, that our continent is strong enough to 

resist to all strikes from the evil forces, to defeat them and 

maintain through e the civilization under which auspices 

we were born, a civilization which was built up by our fore- 
fathers with enormous sacrifices. 

If we do so we may be quite sure that our political inde- 

dence and our free institutions will prevail, for the sake of 
mankind. 

However, if we should not do this, it would be useless to 
entertain any illusions because the risks we would have to 
face, in a condition of weakness, will be serious and frightful. 
Powerful and weak nations, the so-called great and so-called 
small nations, will be then mercilessly hurt by the conse- 
quences. 

Let us then translate our purposes of economic cooperation 
and complementation into something really useful and effec- 
tive. Let us behave in such a way as to adjusting and ful- 
filling our mutual needs, inspired by the spirit of Americanism 
ibis pen the knowledge and understanding of our problems, 
our virtues and our shortcomings, and guided by friendship 
and, above all, by good will. 

I firmly believe in the good will of the peoples of the 
Americas. And I can give a reason for this Pellet of mine 
bringing forth some recent facts. 


I wish to refer to the greatly debated question of the prices 
of coffee which has affected the interests and also the just 
feeling of the Latin-American producing countries. 

The shortage of this product has determined the rising of 
the prices, and it resulted from natural causes, beyond the 
reach of human control. 


A severe frost burnt and destroyed in Brazil large coffee 
plantations, resulting in a disheartening devastation which 
caused unimaginable losses and the bankruptcy of a great 
number of planters who saw their toil and sacrifices of many 
years be destroyed overnight. 


The moment the rise in prices took place, it would only 
be natural to expect that our greatest consumer would at least 
try to ascertain, in government-to-government consultation, the 
causes of the rise. 


This, however, was not done. A terrible outcry was heard 
against the current prices, coming at the start from the house- 
wives. Following this, official investigations and discriminatory 
legal measures were announced which were taken in the pro- 
ducing countries as unfriendly and undeserved acts which a 
mere reading of statistical data would have avoided. 


Even the word “boycott” was uttered, this frightful word 
which formerly was only used in regard to enemy countries 
never against friendly and neighborly nations. 

Then housewives, newspapermen, cameramen, and tech- 
nicians went to Brazil. ey visited the plantations devas- 
tated and ruined by frost and, back in their country, they 
reported loyally and truthfully on what they saw with the 
good-will characteristic of inter-American relations. Would 
it be possible, after those statements, to think of discrim- 
inatory measures? Would it be possible to think of estab- 
lishing artificial ceiling prices, harmful to the producing na- 
tions and seriously detrimental to their economics? 

I am confident that such a mistake will not be made and I 
do not hesitate to open a large credit of confidence to the 
“orth American authorities, trusting that their statements shall 
dispel any misinformation regarding the actual terms of the 





From this free forum of the American nations, I open this 
credit of confidence to the good will of the authorities of our 
friends of the north, the same good will demonstrated by the 
housewives and newspapermen who visited my country. 

In this spirit must we live together and help one another, 
because in any case, the advantages of this cooperation will 
be reciprocal. 

Mr. President, fellow delegates, Brazil comes to this meet- 
ing inspired by a true sentiment of brotherhood toward all the 
peoples of America. The traditions of our policy in this 
continent are the firm pledge of this sentiment. They have 
their foundations in the same principles that inspired the 
Charter of the Organization of American States and succeed- 
ing inter-American acts. 

We have always scrupulously adhered to the following 
principles: 

We believe the supreme cause for which we must fight to 
be the unity of our continent, without any particularism, any 
bloc, any divisive trends. Even economic policy, through 
bilateral or multilateral acts, if it must have a sense, that can 
only be to reinforce the unity of the continent. From the 
strength of this unity comes our own strength. 

For reasons of tradition and for the natural disposition of 
our people we are against any kind of intervention in the 
domestic affairs of no matter which country. Our own inde- 
pendence and sovereignty have for us the same value as the 
independence and sovereignty of all the other American 
peoples. 

Without sparing any effort, we strive for the pacific settle- 
ment of the conflicts which may arise or which exist among 
our American brethren, in obedience to a Brazilian historical 
tradition and, also, to the precepts embodied in our Con- 
stitution. 

We wish to maintain with all American nations the closest 
ties of friendship and increasingly develop our cultural and 
economic relations, giving to the latter a deep sense of com- 
plementation of our national structures. 

We contend that problems related to the security of our 
free institutions are intimately connected with the problems 
of economic security and improvement of the living con- 
ditions of our populations. 

We contend that America belongs to the American peoples 
and that we cannot admit the existence within our hemisphere 
of territories subjected to the political power of extra-con- 
tinental nations. Such an anomaly, in our view, should come 
to an end on the American soil, on that foundation of our 
free countries, on that very cradle of the pioneers who won 
our independence in the glorious battles, never to be suf- 
ficiently extolled. 

Those are the great principles which guided us. Such are 
cur sentiments of peace and affection, and our wishes of pros- 
perity addressed to all countries of America. Those are the 
principles, sentiments and wishes that were once so well ex- 
pressed in a few words by Rio Branco, the supreme inspirer 
of our foreign policy: 

“Brazil wants to be great and strong amongst great and 
strong neighbors, for our common honor and for the security 
of our coritinent.” 

Mr. President, fellow delegates, I come here also to tender 
you the fraternal heartfelt greetings of the Brazilian people. 
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Foreign Economic Policy 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT AND RANDALL REPORT 
By SAMUEL C. WAUGH, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Delivered before the Trust Division of the American Bankers Association, New York City, February 8, 1954 


Wiis Merle Selecman telephoned me from his hos- 


pital bed in New York and invited me to appear 

this morning to report to you on my activities in 
Washington, I took it as a command and not as a request. 
You do not shake off the se loyalties and the asso- 
ciations—some of forty years standing—merely by hanging 
your hat in a new office in Washington. In a measure, I feel 
that my responsibility in Washington is to represent the point 
of view and the purpose which has always permeated our 
thinking as Trustmen—the purpose of preserving the tradi- 
tions, the worthwhile values, and our habits of living which 
we have come to call the American way of life. 

During the past mouth of January—the first anniversary of 
the present Administration—many important messages were 
delivered by the President to the Congress, and in addition 
two significant publications were released. 

The Economic Report of the President, prepared by the 
Council of Economic Advisers, was submitted to the Congress 
on January 28, 1954. A few days previous, Clarence B. 
Randall, Chairman of the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, presented his report to the President and to the 
Congress. 

A recent national poll reported that only 28 per cent of 
the American people had ever heard of the highly contro- 
versial Bricker Amendment. If that report is correct, I doubt 
if more than a fraction of one per cent will ever read the 
highly significant publication just released. 

Let me hasten to add that these two documents have been 
scrutinized with eagle eyes by the representatives of every 
foreign government in Washington, as evidenced by the stream 
of Ambassadors and their Economic Advisers who have been 
in to ask for clarification, explanations and procedure. At 
the outset, let me say I do not think any representative of the 
Department of State should appear in public to discuss foreign 
economic problems without assuring his audience on basic 
fundamental Administration policy, which I regret to report 
is not always clearly appreciated. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has recently said, 
“The basic purpose of our foreign policy is today what it 
always has been—to protect the interests of the United States.” 

And in his State of the Union Message one month ago the 
President said, “At this moment, we are in transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. I am confident that we can 
complete this transition without serious disruption in our eco- 
nomic growth. But we shall not leave this vital matter to 
chance. Economic preparedness is fully as important to the 
nation as military preparedness.” 

The nations of the free world are looking to the United 
States for leadership in economic preparedness. This was 
forcefully brought to my attention soon after our arrival in 
Washington. The subject was discussed by the representatives 
of the 55 nations attending the annual meeting last Sep- 
tember of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. We learned upon arrival in Geneva the follow- 
ing week to participate in the annual session of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—and attended by more than 
thirty countries—and immediately following at the meeting 
of the Consultative Group for South and Southeast Asia, held 


in New Delhi, that the question most often asked was: When 
is the United States going to have a depression, and how 
serious will it be? 

When you realize the extent to which the nations of the 
free world are dependent upon our domestic economy, you 
can better appreciate how intensely interested they are to have 
us remain financially and economically sound. 

For this reason the Economic Report of the President has 
been scrutinized not only by our own economists and business- 
men but by our foreign friends as well. The Report out- 
lines the Administration’s accomplishments of its first year— 
the role of government—the basis for confidence, as well as 
measures to be taken to strengthen the economy. The con- 
cluding paragraph in the President's transmittal letter reads, 
“There is much that justifies confidence in the future. The 
Government will do its full part to help realize the promise 
of that future in its program to encourage an expanding and 
dynamic economy.” 

(May I commend the reading of this Economic Report to 
all Trust Officers, but particularly to those charged with the 
responsibility of investment analysis. U. S. Printing Office 
$ .65. 

With this brief background I would like to turn to the 
Report of the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy which 
has become known, due to its dynamic Chairman, as the 
Randall Report. 

It would be easy to discuss the Randall Commission Report 
as just another report. Despite the fact the President proposed 
and the Congress enacted the resolution creating the Commis- 
sion, neither are committed in their approach to the Commis- 
sion’s Report. The President and the Congress are com- 
pletely free to accept, modify, reject, or ignore the Com- 
mission’s recommendations without inhibition. 

In spite of this complete freedom, it is already clear that 
this is not just another report, but a milestone in the develop- 
ment of this nation’s foreign economic policy. Its influence 
is already felt in both the Executive Branch and in the Con- 
gress, and there is every reason to believe that the influence 
will continue to be felt for many years to.come. Nations 
abroad are scanning its pages with care and deliberation. They 
are seeking to learn the full significance of its statements and 
implications. The press throughout the world is engaged in 
analyzing its many aspects. Government officials, affected 
interests, and thoughtful citizens are giving the Report excep- 
tional attention. No, this is not just another report. This 
may be a taking-off point for a new phase of our economic 
1elations with other nations. 


THE SETTING OF THE REPORT 


In order to appreciate the role the Randall Commission Re- 
port promises to play in the development of this country’s 
foreign economic policy, let us look for a moment at its 
background. 

The last twenty years have made revolutionary changes in 
the economic and political position of the United States i 
the world. Not only did we come out of World War II the 
strongest nation in the world, but we were the dominant ¢co 
nomic and financial power, the only country with sufficient 
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material strength and capacity to rebuild the devastated econo- 
mies of victor and vanquished states. It was soon apparent 
that if we wished to live in a healthy, peaceful world, we 
could do so only by helping to restore war weary states to 
economic and political health. Our industrial output, our 
agricultural br pet our financial capacity, our shipping 
strength, and the vigor of our economy overshadowed those 
of any other state on this globe. In that historical moment, 
the future health and wellbeing of the free world depended 
upon our assistance. When it became clear that economic 
recovery alone was not enough for a peaceful and stable 
world, we had to assume new burdens involved in bringing 
help to our friends by again taking up heavy burdens of 
mutual military preparedness. 

The Marshall Plan and aid programs were phases of our 

-war economic relations. Today we are the largest pur- 
chaser and the largest seller of goods in the free world, indeed, 
in the entire world. Countries rely _ our exports of 
wheat, tobacco, cotton, fats and oils, and other products far 
more heavily than before the war. By the same token, they 
find it more important than ever to sell goods in our markets 
in order to pay for the products they are buying from us. 
Conversely our farms, our industries, and our labor forces 
depend heavily on foreign markets. 

In this connection it is not without significance that the 
industrial nations of the world emerged from the war with 
new relationships with the less advanced areas. Nor has the 
development been all in favor of the so-called underdeveloped 
areas. For one thing, all of the industrial nations, particularly 
the United States, have found themselves far more dependent 
upon imported minerals and other raw materials than ever 
before. Expanded consumer demands and extraordinary war- 
time needs have used such great quantities of ae anes ged 
raw materials that the industrial nations are being forced to 
turn outside their borders to fill an increasing proportion of 
their needs. At the same time, new expanding markets have 
been opening all over the world for the exports of the indus- 
trial nations. The peoples of the Far East, Latin America 
and Africa have been stirred to new aspirations for economic 
growth. They are definitely on the march. In the next gen- 
eration or two, these areas are bound to grow spectacularly 
by one means or another, and as they grow to draw upon 
the productive facilities of the industrial nations. New forces 
exist which may create a level of world trade higher than has 
ever previously been contemplated. 

One added ingredient in the new situation needs to be 
mentioned. The shock of wartime devastation and the hercu- 
lean job of reconstruction which many countries faced in the 
years following the war made them reluctant to abandon the 
wartime controls they had been forced to assume. They were 
afraid of rapid change, fearful of competition, uncertain of 
the future. In the past year, this has changed. There is, as I 
mentioned, a great deal of talk abroad of the risks of an 
American recession, but there is developing a new confidence 
among foreign nations in their ability to meet the trade and 
Payments difficulties which movements in the business cycle 
could bring. And there is a far wider recognition among 
governments of the world than ever before in the wisdom of 
avoiding direct governmental controls in the economy, a much 
greater » to agen of the hidden costs and the debilitating 
effects of such controls, and a much greater willingness to 
expose themselves to the risks of competition in world markets. 
_ The relative position of our country in this changing world 
is the constant problem. Some of our foreign economic poli- 
cies have been adapted to these changes. The process of 
change and adaptation has been piecemeal and disjointed. 


Aid programs have been framed under pressure of emergen- 
cies, without adequate time to ponder over how these pro- 
grams fitted together with our tariff policies, our overseas 
investment policies, our merchant marine policies, or our 
domestic agricultural policies. At the same time, our tariff 
policies have developed in their own separate groove; our 
merchant marine policies have remained in their compartment ; 
our domestic agricultural programs have continued to develop 
in their particular setting and with their particular set of 
preoccupations; and so on. There has been a great deal of 
hauling and pulling among these programs and very little 
adaptation among them. 

What the Randall Commission has tried to do is to fit these 
policies together into a reasonably consistent whole. This 
effort, taken by itself, would not be a spectacular accomplish- 
ment. Any student of international economic affairs who was 
assigned the task might have produced a reasonably coherent 
proposal reconciling the various programs which make up our 
foreign economic policy. But the Report of the Randall Com- 
mission was not written in an ivory tower. It was actually 
written by a commission of seventeen men chosen from repre- 
sentative fields of American life—business, academic, and gov- 
ernment. Ten of the members were drawn from the two 
Houses of the Congress—six Republicans and four Demo- 
crats. Seven were drawn from other walks of American life. 
Collectively, they were able to bring to this study an intimate 
knowledge of the problems of foreign relations, and of Ameri- 
can agriculture, industry and labor. These seventeen men, 
therefore, framed their views with a full realization not only 
of what was necessary but also of what was feasible in the 
development of a foreign economic policy. Viewed in this 
light, the document must be regarded as quite remarkable. 

Naturally, there are dissents and qualifications throughout 
the Report. It would be strange if there were not. Without 
in any measure attempting to minimize the basis or effect of 
these dissents, the fact remains the members seem to be lIar- 
gely in agreement that constructive action is desirable in large 
areas of our foreign economic policy. 

The Commission approached its task with “ the sober reali- 
zation that the policies pursued and the actions taken by the 
United States in respect to foreign economic policy profoundly 
influence the destiny of all of the people of the world.” 


THE PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Randall Report is bound together by a unifying phi- 
losophy. The Commission observes that ours is one of the 
most dynamic, resilient and creative economies in the world. 
The strength of our economy, the Commission says, has been 
due to three fundamental principles: (1) the freest possible 
opportunity for individuals to develop their talents and exer- 
cise their initiative; (2) the maintenance of a competitive 
society; and (3) the blessing of a broad, free, internal market 
for our goods and services. If these factors are the sources 
of our strength, we would do well to adhere faithfully to 
them as we play our part in the international economy. This 
faith dominates the Report and motivates many of its recom- 
mendations. 

With this philosophy as its background, the Report com- 
mends a series of policies for the United States which, taken 
all together, might move all nations slowly to a world in 
which international trade stands at high levels, currencies are 
readily interchangeable among nations, and governmental inter- 
ference in international trade and payments is at a minimum. 

Some of these movements would be achieved through 
changes in this country’s trade policies, assuming there were 
like actions on the part of other nations. For instance, we 
would negotiate with other countries for some moderate and 
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gradual reductions in our tariff levels over the next three years, 
in return for trade concessions on their part. We would 
negotiate also to reconstitute the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade as an organization, so that it could serve 
even more effectively as a forum for improving international 
trade relations and facilitate the operation of our worldwide 
trade agreements. 

We would amend our “Buy American” Par Mpa wb asa 
of requiring Government agencies to favor domestic producers 
in the procurements of their supplies; instead, we would 
allow a foreign bidder greater opportunities to sell to our 
Government agencies in competition with domestic bidders, 

articularly where the foreign bidder’s Government extended 
like privileges to Americans. We would maintain the mer- 
chant marine at the level that our national security required, 
but we would do so by direct subsidies rather than by the 
practice of requiring half of our government-financed cargoes 
to be carried on our own relatively high-cost ships. And we 
would take a great many added steps, beyond the significant 
measures already taken over the past few years, to streamline 
our customs administration. 

The all important and highly controversial subject of tariffs 
and trade policy quite naturally is studied at great length. The 
Commission states that the oral and written submissions in 
this field exceed in the aggregate all those relating to other 
fields considered. More than a dozen individual recommenda- 
tions are offered in the fields of Buy American Act—tariff 
classification revision—customs simplification—renegotiation 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with subse- 
quent submission to the Congress, to name but a few. And 
it is in this field that dissents are made in varying degrees. 

The Commission does not confine itself to recommendations 
in the fields of international trade and services. Its mandate 
was, in effect, to review the entire foreign economic policy 
of the United States and it accepted this mandate literally. 
To the astonishment of most people who followed its work, 
the Commission during its brief active life succeeded in sur- 
veying the whole field. The Commission’s Report has some 
significant recommendations on such problems as the nature 
of our foreign aid programs, the problem of stimulating inter- 
national investment, the place of international commodity 
agreements, the problem of achieving convertible currencies, 
and various other critical subjects. 

The Commission’s recommendations on foreign investment 
are in keeping with the main themes of its Report. Due to 
the interest of you investment officers, perhaps I should enlarge 
a bit on the approach to foreign investments and the con- 
cluding subject of convertibility. 

American interests and world conditions today call for an 
outflow of capital from the United States to the backward 
areas of the world. We must, however, rely principally on 
private sources to supply this capital. These sources will 
supply the capital only if they can earn a competitive yield, 
can be reasonably secure from the risks of political instability, 
and can be reasonably assured of the right to bring their earn- 
ings home. It is for the country which wishes to attract 

American capital to bring about these conditions. The Com- 
mission feels, however, that the United States might also 
assist in encouraging foreign investment by granting certain 
tax concessions on foreign earnings and by experimenting with 
a limited program of guarantees for overseas investments 
against non-business risks. The tax study is already under 
way. 
The Commission asks when dealing with the subject of 
convertibility, how can we move toward a world in which 
governments do not have to license their imports in order to 
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ration their scarce supplies of gold and dollars? And how 
can we return to a world in which people who earn sterling 
or francs or guilders or lira can be sure of their right to turn 
their holdings into dollars, or other foreign currencies when- 
ever they wish? The Commission feels we are in a position 
to make progress toward this kind of world—not a 
progress, perhaps, but a steady movement which will reestab- 
lish some of the freedoms in international trade of which the 
world has seen so little since World War II. The Commis- 
sion feels that the resources of the International Monetary 
Fund might well be more fully mobilized to support such an 
effort and suggests, under the proper circumstances, our own 
Federal Reserve System might be able to provide some limited 
access for the central banks of other countries to added re- 
serves of gold and dollars. 






FuTuRE STEPS 


The Report of the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
which I have sketched so briefly outlines some (and I say 
some) of the problems with which we are confronted. The 

uestion is—now that we have the Report—where do we go 
pe here? It is not easy to - the answer in a nutshell. 
Those of us who are on the firing line in the shaping of 
American foreign economic policy have a sense of having 
passed a great landmark, with the publication of this Report. 
We have a sense of having moved far since this Administra- 
tion took office a year ago. We all recall the insistent public 
demands that have continued throughout the past year, that 
one aspect or another of the existing foreign economic policies 
of the United States should be overhauled. 

It would have been easy at the time—though in the end 
it might have been disastrous—either to junk the programs 
that then existed or to camouflage them with a new gloss. 
But President Eisenhowever would do neither. Despite the 
insistent pressure for immediate action, he sponsored the de- 
liberate and extensive review which the Randall Commission 
undertook. The results of that review, in my opinion, fully 
justify the President’s decision. 

The President has announced publicly that Chairman Ran- 
dall has agreed to return this coming week to serve as 4 
White House adviser. This in itself is reassuring to those 
who have been so anxiously awaiting this Report. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Randall is only the first step. The Presi- 
dent has indicated that the Administration will submit recom- 
mendations to the Congress with respect to the Randall Report. 
What the Congress may choose to do with these recommenda- 
tions, and what it may choose to do on its own, I cannot 
predict. However, there is every reason to expect that by the 
end of this Congressional session the whole field of Ameti- 
can economic foreign policy will have been canvassed and 
recanvassed, both in the Executive Branch and in the Con- 
gress. This, of course, means that the general public too will 
discuss these problems and bring its influence to bear upon 
their solution. This is only another way of saying that the 
President, the Congress, and the general public have now 
reached the point where they are to make their decisions with 
respect to the Randall Commission recommendations. 

The Randall Commission and its report have heightened 
my appreciation of the enormous significance of the economic 
leadership of the United States in the free world. When I 
attended the GATT meetings in Geneva last fall and when 
consulting with leaders in Europe and in the Near East, and 
when, prior to the issuance of the Report, in conversations 
with Ambassadors and representatives of other countries in 
Washington, the discussions inevitably turned to the Randall 
Report. The tariff arrangements of the 34 countries in GATT 
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were postponed for a year in anticipation of the recom- 
mendations of the Randall Report. e Trade Agreements 
Act was extended for one year by our Congress pending the 
report of the Randall Commission. Actions of governments, 
here and abroad, have been conditioned by the expectation 
that the Randall Commission would make pronouncements 
affecting the actions referred to. 

If anyone has ever doubted the fact, it is now crystal clear 
that American leadership is not confined to resisting overt 

ression abroad and internal subversion at home. Without 
belittling these for a moment, an equally important challenge 
is the economic leadership we exercise in the world. Unless 
defense efforts and political stability are combined with eco- 
nomic stability, there is no true security. Both our allies and 
ourselves must build on a sound economic base if our way 
of life is to — 

But in a broader sense, and even in a selfishly national 
sense, we must build on a cooperative basis. Our 160 mil- 
hon people, out of a world population of 214 billion—s0o 
million of which live under Soviet domination—make us 
realize that strong and resourceful as we are, we can best 
achieve security in cooperation and combination with others. 
We do not have sufficient resources at our own command to 
meet the world-wide threat of Communism. It is precisely 
in this area where the Randall Commission’s Report poses 
some of its most fundamental meanings. 

A strong economy, governed by enlightened economic poli- 
cies, has its immediate bearing upon strong and healthy de- 
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fense arrangements abroad, whether these are with the Atlan- 
tic area or with the lands of our southern neighbors, or with 
the countries of the Pacific Ocean. The free world still must 
and does rely upon us. We are constantly reminded that 
cyclical economic fluctations of a minor character here in the 
United States have a major impact abroad. And the eyes of 
cur partners in the free world are unswervingly fixed upon 
our economy in constant preoccupation with what will happen 
to them if our economic situation changes even slightly. 

That, my friends, is the significance of enlightened economic 
foreign policies of the United States; that is the significance 
of the Randall Report and any actions that may be taken in 
pursuit thereof. I am sure you will agree that we find an 
unusual responsibility thrust upon us. We must help to solve 
the problems of underdeveloped countries. A failure to do 
so will affect not only our own relations with those countries, 
but also our relations with other nations still uncommitted in 
the struggle between the free and the slave worlds. 

It is my own conviction that a tremendous challenge con- 
fronts the United States, its government and people, at the 
present moment in the field of foreign economic policies. 
Without meaning to over dramatize the world situation today, 
I must confess that several times during the writing of this 
paper the words of the great emancipator came to me—“You 
may nobly save, or meanly lose, this last best hope of earth. 
Other means may succeed; this could not fail.” 


Traditions of Liberty Endangered 


INTERVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered at the Tenth Inter-American Conference, Caracas, Venezuela, March 10, 1954 


HAVE sought the privilege of sitting with this Economic 
Committee because the problems which we face here in 
the Americas are as much economic as they are political. 

It is sometimes said we must seek economic welfare for the 
reason that that is the best defense against communism. I 
myself would put it differently. 

We seek economic welfare because here in the Americas 
we believe that all human beings, without regard to race, 
teligion or class, should have the opportunity to devélop in 
body, mind and spirit. That can only happen in a healthy 
society. Therefore we seek it as something which is good 
in itself, not merely as a defensive mechanism against com- 
munism. 

Different nations develop their economics in different ways. 
That is natural and as it should be. We do not believe in 
a world of conformity. We believe that there is a richness 
in diversity. Just as this universe in which we live was 
created as a universe of diversity, so the human institutions 
which man builds are properly diverse to take account of 
human and geographical differences. 

In the United States we have a political system and an 
€conomic system which we believe to be good. At least 
we are convinced that they serve well our particular needs. 

We do not claim that our economy is perfect. In the past, 
business cycles, sometimes of great severity, have brought 
misery upon many people, at home and abroad, for reasons 
which they themselves could not control. There have been 
segments of our people who have not received adequate op- 


portunity and who have not been rewarded in accordance 
with their merits. 

We are constantly striving to make our society better by 
applying the lessons of experience. We do not believe there 
exists any more a risk of great depressions as part of an 
inevitable crisis. Also, the abundant productivity of our 
economy is steadily being spread to benefit more and more 

le. 

All this is being done within the framework of free-enter- 
Frise economy, which places the primary responsibility upon 
private effort. In this way we seek to develop a population 
of individuals who work hard, who invent, who save, who 
share. We recognize that as social and economic problems 
grow in magnitude and complexity so government has to 
assume increasing supervisory tasks. Nevertheless, the United 
States continues to place its primary dependence upon indi- 
vidual effort and upon private capital. ~ 

Our society is by no means a self-contained society. We 
know that our present well-being and the increasing of that 
well-being which we constantly seek depend largely on co- 
operation and exchanging with others. Foreign trade plays 
an important part in our economy. We know it plays an 
even more important part in the economy of many friendly 
rations. We shall therefore strive to give to trade the de- 
pendability which it deserves. 

Many of you feel some adjustments of United States eco- 
nomic policies would be mutually beneficial. You may be 
right. Certainly these are matters which we are prepared to 
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consider open-mindedly. That, indeed, is one of the reasons 
why we have come here with an important economic and 
financial delegation representing not only the Department of 
State but also Treasury, Commerce and the Export-Import 
Bank. 

We are here to discuss, to study and to learn, in line 
with the traditional United States policy of constantly taking 
new ways whenever we can be conlgdent that the change is for 
the better. 

We recognize that in the economic field it is more difficult 
to combine unity with diversity than it is in the political 
field. In many of the American republics the government 
plays a much more important role in economic affairs than 
we think desirable for ourselves. 

Some of you may think in terms of governmental capa- 
bilities where we think in terms of private activity. Action 
which some of your governments would undertake as a nor- 
mal function might seem to us a major departure from our 
standards of peacetime activity. Equally, opportunities and 
safeguards for private activity, which we treat as a matter 
of course, may seem to some of you to be extraordinary. 

No one of our republics should expect another to abandon 
its economic creed in which its people believe and which 
seems adapted to its particular environment. Nevertheless, 
we must find more and better ways to cooperate. 

Happily, there are vast areas within which there are no 
basic obstacles, as evidenced by the very large amount of 
business which we do with each other. There is and will 
continue to be a vast exchange of goods between our coun- 
tries to our mutual advantage. There will, I hope, be a 
substantial flow of capital which will help pores the vast 
potential resources of many of our southern neighbors. 
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But what now is, is not good enough to be accepted as 
satisfactory. We must do better. We must eradicate some 
of the difficulties and obstacles for which none of us can 
properly be held exclusively responsible. 

We have heard here at this conference a number of eco- 
nomic complaints directed against the United States. I take 
no offense at that. This is the place where we should talk 
frankly, as friends, and it is best that we should say what 
is on our minds. However, I ask you to believe these mat- 
ters are not as simple as they sometimes sound. Difficulties 
may seem relatively small, but they can establish precedents 
which would have vast scope and consequences. 

The situation requires that we should not be self-righteous, 
either in defense or attack, but that we should go forward 
with goodwill, tolerance and patience to find an understand- 
ing. When I mention patience I am not referring to delay 
but to effort, which, in order to be successful, must be care- 
ful and painstaking. 

The United States is eager to see within this hemisphere 
people who everywhere share the health of good economy in 
a form appropriate to their own society and their own ideals; 
who have an opportunity to engage usefully in congenial 
work of their own choosing; and to enjoy with their fam- 


ilies and their neighbors, in peace and tranquility, the fruits _ 


of their labor. 

The United States will not continue to be satisfied merely 
with good political relations in this hemisphere. We also 
want good economic relations. We shall seek them on the 
basis of mutual respect for the economic and social as well 
as the political beliefs of each other. That is the pledge I 


give you. 


The New Tax Program 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS DO NOT WARRANT ADDITIONAL TAX REDUCTIONS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered on radio and television to the Nation, Washington, D. C., March 15, 1954 


OOD evening, my friends. 
(s I would like to talk with you tonight about some- 
thing that concerns each of us personally and directly 
—especially on March 15. I want to talk about our taxes— 
and about the new tax program that Congress will debate this 
week. 

Now, I can talk only about a few essential facts in this 
program because, my friends, this 900-page book is a new 
tax program. And this 500-page book is the explanation 
made by the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives to the House regarding this bill. You and 
I tonight will be discussing only a very few of the high 
spots. 
~s we recognize, of course, that taxes are necessary. 
We know that through taxes our Government gets the 
money to carry on its necessary functions. The most costly is 
defense. 

Only at our peril may we pursue a penny-wise, pound-fool- 
ish policy in regard to the nation’s security. In the past 
year, we have been able to make real savings in defense costs. 
But despite these savings, 70 cents out of each dollar spent 
by your Government still go for defense purposes. 

The remaining 30 cents go for many things: to meet our 
obligations to veterans; to carry on important activities over- 
seas; to pay the interest on the gigantic public debt; and to 


do within our country what Abraham Lincoln described as 
“those things which the individual cannot at all do or so 
well do for himself.” 


ADMINISTRATION AIMS 


I know how burdensome your taxes have been and con- 
tinue to be so. We are watching every expenditure of Gov- 
ernment—to eliminate waste, duplication and luxury. But 
while we are insisting upon management and thrift in 
Government, we have, at the same time, asked the Congress 
to approve a great program to build a stronger America for 
all our people. 

So, let me give you some examples of the things we want 
to do in this program: 

We want to improve and expand our Social Security pro- 

ram. 
. We want a broader and stronger system of unemployment 
insurance. 

We want more and better homes for our people. 

We want to do away with slums in our cities. 

We want to foster a much improved health program. 

We want a better and a lasting farm program, with better 
reclamation and conservation. 

We want an improved Taft-Hartley Act to protect workers 
and employees. 
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We want wider markets overseas for our products. 

We want—above all—maximum protection of freedom and 
a strong and growing economy—an economy free from both 
inflation and depression. 

Most of these things cost money. Without adequate reve- 
nue, most of them would be abandoned or curtailed. That 
is why our tax proposal is the cornerstone of the entire effort. 
It is a tax plan designed to be fair to all. I am sure you 
join me in the hope that the Congress, before it adjourns, 
will approve this program for a stronger America. 

And along with this great plan for America, we want also 
to reduce your taxes so you can save or spend more of your 
own money, as you personally desire. 


BuDGET CuTs 


Now, to reduce taxes, we had to find some way of saving 
money, for despite many years of heavy taxation, our Gov- 
ernment has been running deeper and deeper into debt. A 
year ago this Administration inherited a budget calling for 
a spending program that we have since reduced by $12,000,- 
000,000. Of this total saving, $7,000,000,000 is being made 
this year. 

Now, $7,000,000,000 is so much money—even in Wash- 
ington—that it’s hard to know what it really means. Let's 
see if we can get some idea of how much it is. 

The money American farmers got last year for all the 
corn and all the wheat grown in our entire country was 
$7,000,000,000. 

The money Americans paid in all of last year for house- 
hold utilities and for fuel amounted to $7,000,000,000. 

The money Americans pay each year for doctor, dentist, 
medical and hospital bills is $7,000,000,000. 

Now, I think you will agree that we have, indeed, saved 
a lot of money. Without these savings there could have 
been no tax relief for anyone. Because of these savings your 
tax cuts were possible. 

On January 1 this year taxes were cut by $5,000,000,000. 
The tax revision program now in Congress will cut taxes by 
over one and a half billion dollars more. The total may be 
nearly $7,000,000,000. Thus the Government is turning 
back to you about all that we can expect to save this year. 
Meanwhile, we are seeing to it that the Government deficit, 
instead of growing, may continue to shrink. 

Now, in the light of all this, let’s look at the tax program 
now in Congress. 

To start with it is the first time in half a century that 
our tax laws have been completely overhauled. This long 
overdue reform of old tax laws brings you benefits which go 
beyond the tax reductions I have just mentioned. Millions 
of individual taxpayers—many of you listening—will benefit. 
Now here are some of the ways in which you will benefit: 

You will have larger reductions for your medical expenses. 

There will be special deductions for the cost of child care 
for those among you who are widows who work. 

Fairer tax treatment for the widows of policemen and fire- 
men and others who have fraternal and private pension plans. 
Fairer tax consideration for those of you who are retired. 
Deductions of up to $100 a week for those of you re- 

ceiving sickness or accident benefits. 

There are, in addition, important provisions to encourage the 
growth and expansion of industry, the creation of jobs, and 
the starting of new and small businesses. 

Now one of these provisions is of particular interest to 
those among you who have made or want to make invest- 
ments to help meet the expenses of a growing family or to 
meet the requirements of old age. This year we propose to 
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reduce by a modest amount or percentage the existing double 
taxation on dividend incomes. 

This will be important to all of us. Whether our savings 
are large or small. It will encourage Americans to invest in 
their country’s future. And let us remember this most im- 

rtant fact: the average investment needed to buy the tools 
and the facilities to give one of our workmen a job runs 
about $8,000 to $10,000. The more we can encourage sav- 
ings and investments, the more prosperous will be 160,000,- 
000 American citizens. 


WANTS CORPORATE RATE KEPT 


Just as we need more spending by consumers, so we need 
buyers for items produced by heavy industry—for lathes and 
looms and giant generators. The making of these things 
gives jobs to millions of our people. This carefully balanced 
tax program will encourage this kind of production. It will 
make new jobs, larger payrolls and improved products. It 
will give us lower price tags on many of the things we want 
and need. 

And here is another important part of this program. It 
concerns the income tax on corporations. Under the law, 
this tax would be reduced two weeks from today. Now, I 
have asked the Congress to keep this tax at 52 per cent and 
not to permit it to go down to 47 per cent at this time. 
The extension of this extra tax on corporations will provide 
enough money to pay the costs of the benefits this tax revision 
program will bring to individuals and business. 

So, there you have, in broad outline, the new tax revision 
program. I most earnestly hope that the Congress will pass it. 

But—this is an election year. Some think it is good 
politics to promise more and more Government spending, 
and at the same time, more and more tax cuts for all. We 
know, from bitter experience, what such a policy would 
finally lead to. It would make our dollars buy less. It would 
raise the price of rent, of clothing, and of groceries. It would 
pass on still larger debts to our children. 

Some have suggested raising personal income tax exemp- 
tions from $600 to $800, and soon to $1,000, even though 
the budget is not in balance. Now, you've seen this kind 
of deal before. It looks good on the surface but it looks 
a lot different when you dig into it. 

The $1,000 exemption would excuse one taxpayer in every 
three from all Federal income taxes. The share of that one- 
third would have to be paid by the other two-thirds. 

I think this is wrong. I am for everybody paying his fair 
share. 

When the time comes to cut income taxes still more, let's 
cut them. But I do not believe that the way to do it is to 
excuse millions of taxpayers from paying any income tax at all. 

The good American doesn’t ask for favored position or 
treatment. Naturally he wants all fellow citizens to pay 
their fair share of the taxes, just as he has to do, and he 
wants every tax cent collected to be spent wisely and eco- 
nomically. 

But every real American is proud to carry his share of 
any burden. In war and peace, I have seen countless ex- 
amples of American pride and of the unassuming but in- 
spiring courage of young American citizens. I simply do 
not believe for one second that anyone privileged to live in 
this country wants someone else to pay his own fair and 
just share of the cost of his Government. 

Aside from that, let’s just be practical. The loss of rev- 
enue involved in this proposal would be a serious blow to 
your Government. 

A $100 increase in the exemption would cost the Gov- 
ernment 214 billion dollars. To increase the personal ex- 
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emption to $1,000 would cost $8,000,000,000. This, of 
course, would be on top of the large tax cuts our savings 
have already made possible this year. 

Now, in your interest, I must and will oppose such an 
unsound tax proposal. I most earnestly hope that it will 
be rejected by the Congress. Especially, I hope you feel 
the same way. 

Every dollar spent by the Government must be paid for 
either by taxes or by more borrowing with greater debt. To 
make large additional savings in the cost of government at 
this moment means seriously weakening our national de- 
fense. I do not know any friend of the United States who 
wants that, under present world conditions. 

Now, the only other way to make more tax cuts now is 
to have bigger and bigger deficits and to borrow more and 
more and more money. Either we or our children will have 
to bear the burden of this debt. This is one kind of chicken 
that always comes home to roost. An unwise tax cutter, my 
fellow citizens, is no real friend of the taxpayer. 


Scouts DEPRESSION FEARS 


Now, this evening I mustn’t overlook those among us who 
are professionally faint-hearted. They have been arguing 
lately that we are on the very brink of economic disaster. 
Viewing with gloom is only to be expected in the spring of 
an election year. The truth is, we do not have a depression. 
And what's more, as I have said time and time again, your 
Government will continue to use its ful] powers to make 
sure that we don’t have one. 

A month ago I expressed to the Congress my conviction 
that we would be able to go from wartime to peacetime con- 





ditions without serious economic trouble. Nothing has hap- 
pened since to change my mind. 

Some unemployment has developed in different og of 
the country, but the nation as a whole continues to be pros 
perous. Unemployment has reached about the level it was 
in the early spring of 1950. The broad program I have 
proposed to the Congress will strengthen our economy. When 
it is approved by Congress it will both increase the number 
of jobs and help make every man secure in that job that he 
has. 

Of course, everyone wants tax reductions of the right kind, 
at the right time. That specifically includes this Administra- 
tion. This has been provided by the large tax cuts we have 
already made possible this year. But at this time economic 
conditions do not call for an emergency program that would 
justify larger Federal deficits and further inflation through 
large additional tax reductions. 

My friends, a century and a half ago George Washington 
gave us some good advice. He said we should keep a good 
national defense. He also said we should not ungenerously 
impose = our children the burdens which we ourselves 
ought to bear. 

I know you and I agree with Washington on these points. 

We agree, too, on efficiency in government and a forward- 
looking program for a stronger America, an America whose 
people know good health and prosperity and who are secure, 
day and night, from fear at home or abroad. That is the 
aim of this tax program. 

That goal, my fellow citizens, is a goal worthy of our 


people. 


The Fifth Amendment 


“A BARRIER INTERPOSED BETWEEN THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT” 
By JESSE W. CARTER, Justice of the Supreme Court of California 
Delivered before the West Los Angeles University Synagogue Forum, Los Angeles, California, February 16, 1954 


Tse fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States provides that ‘No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any crim- 
inal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, without just compen- 
sation.” This amendment was adopted in 1791. In California, 
at the present time, our Constitution provides (art. I, sec. 13) 
in part, “In criminal prosecutions, in any court whatever, the 
party accused shall have the right to a speedy and public trial ; 
to have the process of the court to compel the attendance of 
witnesses in his behalf, and to appear and defend, in person 
and with counsel. No person shall be twice put in jeopardy 
for the same offense; nor be compelled, in any criminal case, 
to be a witness against himself; nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law; but in any 
criminal case, whether the defendant testifies or not, his failure 
to explain or to deny by his testimony any evidence or facts 
in the case against him may be commented upon by the court 
and by counsel, and may be considered by the court or the 


jury. 


You have all no doubt read, and heard, a lot about the 
privilege against self-incrimination. That privilege is guaran- 
teed to the individual by both the Federal and State Constitu- 
tions in the provisions which I have just read to you. As you 
all have learned, both Constitutions are subject to construction 
and interpretation by the Federal courts, including the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and by the courts of California, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court of which I am one of the seven 
justices. The construction and interpretation placed on both 
Constitutions by the highest courts of the land—the United 
States Supreme Court, so far as Federal questions are involved 
—and the Supreme Court of California, so far as State sat 
tions are involved—are binding on all lower courts of both 
the Federal Government and of the State of California. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Constitution was adopted first, I 
think it well to give you a very brief résumé of the reasons 
leading to the adoption of the fifth amendment on which the 
comparable provision of the State Constitution was patterned 
in order that you may understand why it was felt necessary to 
safeguard the individual from being compelled to convict 
himself. Beginning in about 1236 A. D. in England, there 
were ecclesiastical courts. These courts took upon themselves 
much of the burden of settling various disputes—not only 
those relating to church law and custom, but various other 
types of disputes. It was the practice of these courts at that 
time to submit both the great and humble to what was called 
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an oath ex officio. The purpose of this inquiry was to discover 
suspected violations of church law or custom, or to establish 
the truth of either vague or definite charges not disclosed to 
the person questioned. If the persons summoned to appear 
did not do so, they were excommunicated ; if they did appear 
they were forced to give testimony under oath, of not only 
the private sins of themselves but of others. This practice con- 
tinued, despite various orders from the reigning kings that 
the King’s courts had exclusive jurisdiction over all except 
matters of matrimony and testament and that they were ex- 

ressly prohibited from holding such pleas in their courts. 

owever, in criminal cases before the King’s Council during 
this same period, an accused was required to appear in person, 
without counsel, and to answer the charges which were most 
likely not known to him in advance. If the accused did not 
immediately confess or explain the charges, he was put to the 
method known as the interrogatory examination. This practice 
brought such protest from the Commons that a statute was 
passed which provided that charges must be preferred against 
an accused by indictment or presentation and that “no man 
should be put to answers * * * [without] * * * due process 
and writ original, according to the old law of the land.” This 
statute, however, was not long in effect and again the oath 
ex officio was the common practice. As each new monarch 
gained the throne, the measures put into effect by the preced- 
ing monarch were undone. 

All that can safely be asserted is that the common lawyers 
both in the second half of the 13th and all of the 14th cen- 
turies and under Henry VIII and Elizabeth, resisted the in- 
quisitorial procedure of the spiritual courts, whether Romish 
or English, and under Elizabeth, began to base their opposition 
chiefly upon the principle that a person could not be compelled 
to furnish under oath answers to charges which had not been 
formally made and disclosed to him, except in causes testamen- 
tary and matrimonial. To common lawyers a system which 
required a person to furnish his own indictment from his own 
lips under oath was repugnant to the law of the land. About 
1640, the accused began to claim, and the judges to concede, 
that a man on trial could not be compelled to answer questions 
which would disclose his guilt. Such compulsion was held to 
be illegal, most unjust, and against the liberty of the subject, 
and law of the land, and Magna Carta, and unfit to continue 
upon record. However, thie privilege was not absolute. When 
a prisoner was arraigned, he was required to identify himself 
by holding up his right hand or by expressly admitting that 
he was the person charged. Then he was asked how he would 
plead—whether guilty or not guilty. If he refused to plead, 
the penalty depended upon the grade of the offense with 
which he was charged. If treason or a misdemeanor, he was 
treated as if he had pleaded guilty; if a felony, he was con- 
fined to prison with a meager allowance of bread on one day 
and water the next. 

Later, in addition to the alternate bread-and-water diet, he 
was subjected to pressure—which meant just that: A sharp 
stake, or piece of wood, was placed under him, and a heavy 
weight sometimes as great as 400 pounds put on top of him. 
This usually killed him, or induced him within a period of an 
hour or so to plead either guilty or not guilty. Usually, even 
if the accused pleaded not guilty, the jury found him guilty 
and sentenced him to hang. This horrible and barbaric prac- 
tice was not discontinued until 1772. At that time the statute 
of Twelve George III provided that if a person stood mute 
on his arraignment of piracy or felony, he should be convicted 
and the court should award judgment and execution as if he 
had been convicted by verdict or confession. In 1827, stand- 
ing mute in any criminal case was by statute (seven and eight 
George IV) made the equivalent of a plea of not guilty. 
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From the middle of the 16th century to the middle of the 

19th, the accused was subject to a preliminary examination 
before a committing magistrate and was expected to answer. 
He was not warned that he need not answer. If he refused 
to answer, or if he did answer, it was reported and put in 
evidence at his trial. Up to the middle of the 17th century, 
torture was used to extort confessions and no one seriously 
contended that such confessions were not admissible against 
the accused. In the 18th century, the accused began objecting 
to the use of coerced confessions, but it is not clear on just 
what ground the objections were sustained: whether the co- 
ercion affected the weight of the evidence, or whether con- 
fessions obtained by duress and violence or promises of benefit 
were considered to be not exactly reliable. 

This, then, was the background in brief, which led our fore- 
fathers to the firm conviction that no man should be compelled 
to testify against himself. 

If one is accused of something, or is asked questions about 
something, the logical way of looking at his refusal to answer 
is that he surely must know something about it or else why 
would he refuse to answer? In other words, it is said that 
the refusal to answer gives rise to an inference of guilt of 
something. In California, our law provides that an inference 
is a deduction which may be drawn from facts proven. Now, 
looking at this matter as intelligent men and women, has the 
fact that our hypothetical person has refused to answer ques- 
tions proven anything? The only thing that is sure is that our 
witness has refused to answer. So far as I am concerned, there 
are no less than three inferences which may be drawn from 
such a refusal to testify: (1) That the witness is guilty; (2) 
that he knows something, or some fact, which might tend to 
incriminate him. Note that this second ground is not the same 
as the first. And/or (3) that he refuses to answer because he 
feels that the inquisitor has no right, and/or business to ask 
him such questions. If we go back to the common law as it 
finally developed, we find that standing mute, in legal effect, 
pleads not guilty. How can standing mute carry any danger 
to the accused when it is the legal equivalent of a plea of not 
quilty? A canon of our law is that it is to be interpreted rea- 
sonably in view of accepted common law procedure. We have 
the old common law which says, in effect, that standing mute 
is in legal effect a plea of not guilty. We have the present 
day common assumption that if the witness doesn’t answer, 
he must have something to hide. And we have the constitu- 
tional provisions which say, positively, that no man shall be 
compelled to be a witness against himself. If he refuses to 
answer is he, in effect, pleading guilty to an offense of some 
sort with the consequent stigma attaching? Or is he merely 
standing on his constitutional right which has been guaranteed 
to him, and if so, should he not be relieved of any and all 
blame for having claimed that right? If an inference of guilt 
arises, might he not as well answer all questions even though 
his answers thereto might tend to incriminate him? 

The privilege against self-inctimination has been held by 
the courts to apply in all judicial investigations ;! to proceed- 
ings before a grand jury ;? and to congressional investigations. 
The privilege has been characterized by Judge Cardoza (Matter 
of Doyle (257 N. Y. 244; 177 N. E. 489)) as “a barrier 
interposed between the individual and the power of the Gov- 
ernment, a barrier interposed by the sovereign people of the 
State’’ which “neither legislators nor judges are free to over- 
leap.” In the light of this definition, let us consider a con- 
gressional investigation. A person called upon to testify there 


* Smith v. United States (69 S. Ct. 1000). 

* Blau v. United States (340 U. S. 159). 

* United States v. Yukio Abe (95 Fed. Supp. 991); United States 
v. Emspak (95 Fed. Supp. 1012). 
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is only meagerly advised of the subject to be pursued; he is 
not as a rule represented by counsel and even if he is, since 
it is not an adversary proceeding, his counsel has no right to 
object to the proceedings; the lights are bright in the legis- 
lative committee room; newspapermen are present as are 
photographers and television camermen. There are none of 
the safeguards of the courtroom—there is no right to con- 
front the witness accusing our “person”; there is no judicial 
calm; our witness has only the fifth amendment with which 
to protect himself. 

Suppose our witness is willing to answer all questions con- 
cerning himself, but is not willing to answer questions which 
might tend to incriminate others whom he , ey or has 
known. May he answer the questions whose answers are per- 
sonal to himself and refuse to answer others? No, he may 
not. This is because of the rule of waiver. The meaning of 
this rule is that if a person is willing to testify and does not 
claim the privilege of silence, he may then be questioned con- 
cerning any related matter. That which is related and that 
which is not related is the subject of much controversy which 
has been resolved in favor of permitting the widest possible 
inquiry. It is well known that Congressional committees use 
witnesses as a means of getting information about other people. 
The witness has three choices in such a situation: (1) He may 
become an informer; (2). he may testify about himself and 
refuse to name others and go to jail for contempt; (3) he 
may claim the privilege in regard to himself although he would 
have preferred to tell all things personal to himself. 

Let us carry our suppositious case one step further: Sup- 
pose our witness claims the privilege. What then? To the 
average mind, he has effectively admitted his guilt of the 
crime under consideration, whatever that may be. As for 
penalty, this witness does not yet go to jail, but there are other 
penalties just as severe. He loses his job, or position; he is 
subjected to severe criticism; he is subjected to adverse news- 
paper and radio publicity, commensurate in degree with his 
prominence in the public eye. He also has placed himself on 
the list of suspected persons and has guaranteed that more 
minute investigation will be made concerning him in the fu- 
ture. Suppose he has not claimed the privilege and has freely 
answered questions concerning his past and present life. If 
some of his answers do not tally exactly with what other wit- 
nesses have said, then he runs the risk of a prosecution for 
perjury. When one remembers something that occurred per- 
haps 30 years prior to the time he is recalling it, it is very 
likely that his recollection might differ from that of another 
person recalling the same transaction. In a court of law, this 
would merely create a conflict in the evidence, the resofution 
of that conflict resting with the trier of fact whether judge or 
jury. In a congressional investigation, such a conflict may 
expose one or the other of the witnesses to a prosecution for 
perjury. Again, remember that at the investigation, our wit- 
ness has no right to confront his accuser and ask him questions 
or, at that time, to rebut what his accuser has said. That right 
of confrontation guaranteed by both the Federal and State 
Constitution does not apply at such an investigation but only 
at a judicial proceeding. At a congressional investigation, a 
witness is accorded none of the safeguards known to the law 
and which we refer to as “due process of law.” Is there not 
an analogy between such a proceeding and the situation as it 
existed in England in the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries? A 
witness compelled to answer and to provide his accusers, by 
reason of his own silence, or testimony, with the case against 
himself ? 

In other words, the result is very likely to be that, which- 
ever choice he makes, he stands convicted. In a judicial 
system in which the accused must answer all questions, the 
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police might be tempted to get the answers they wanted by 
any available means. The history of our criminal law reveals 
that there are no shortcuts to justice; a case must be made 
out against an accused who is innocent until proven guilty. He 
does not have to prove his innocence; the posecution must 
prove his guilt. As Mr. Justice Holmes said: “We have to 
choose, and for my part I think it a less evil that some crim- 
inals should escape than that the Government should play an 
ignoble part.’’* 

Let us again 7 e that our witness claims the privilege 
conferred by the fifth amendment, and let us assume that he 
is wholly innocent of any crime. He may do so for several 
reasons: (1) He may have done something, or said something, 
or joined some organization which was, at the time it we; 
done, said, or joined, devoid of any criminal aspect and may 
be so even at the time of the investigation, but his answers 
might be offered as evidence against him in a criminal case; 
(2) he might be willing to answer questions about himself, 
but unwilling to answer them about others, and thus afraid 
to answer the personal questions because of the doctrine of 
waiver; (3) he might be afraid that truthful answers might 
not check with answers given by someone else and thus sub- 
ject him to a prosecution for perjury; or (4) he might simply 
and honestly disapprove of the entire investigation and the 
methods by which such proceedings are conducted, feeling 
that the questioning is not in accord with the principles of 
democracy laid down by the framers of our great Constitution 
for this wonderful country known as America. These reasons 
show that an inference of guilt is not the only inference to be 
drawn when the privilege is claimed. 

In America, by constitutional provision, we have the rule 
that the Government of this country shall be divided into 
three parts: The executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
and that these three branches shall remain separate and apart 
one from the other. By its congressional investigations, the 
legislative branch is, theoretically, questioning to aid in its 
legislative functions. This is the only purpose for which such 
investigations are permitted. To permit such investigations 
for any other purpose would be an invalid encroachment upon 
the judicial branch of the Government. From what we have 
read and heard of present day congressional investigations, it 
is difficult to say that the investigations can serve any useful 
legislative purpose, but it is not difficult to see that they appear 
to encroach on the exclusive jurisdiction of the courts without 
the judicial safeguards which there prevail. 

How far does the privilege go? Does it extend to papers, 
writings, and personal effects? The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that it does not protect an individual 
from producing in response to a subpena (a) a writing which 
is of a public, or a semipublic character or (b) a writing of 
which he is not entitled to possession in his capacity as an 
individual. Does it apply to the individual himself? Does it 
cover personal features, qualities, or conditions which he can- 
not control? Does it apply to the objective appearance of the 
individual’s body, his measurements, his fingerprints, his foot- 
prints, his saliva, his breath, his blood? The answer is “No,” 
that it does not. It has been held that blood taken from an 
unconscious person may be used in evidence against him;* 
it has been held that an accused may be forced to exhibit him- 
self in the courtroom; try on hats, coats, shoes, and the like; 
it has been held that a doctor examining an accused for 
drunkenness may testify as'to his findings made after various 
tests. In California, it was held proper for the contents of a 
stomach taken forcibly by means of a stomach pump by offi- 

* Olmstead v. United States (277 U. S. 438) 


® State v. Cram (176 Oreg. 577); People v. "‘Haeussler (41 A. C. 
256). 
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cers of the law to be used to convict one accused of narcotic 
addiction. The Supreme Court of the United States, how- 
ever, reversed a majority of the Supreme Court of California 
and held that such conduct on the part of law enforcement 
officers shocked the conscience of mankind and was a denial 
of due process of law. 

There can be no doubt that we are living in an age which, 
as a great man once said, ‘‘are times that try men’s souls.” We 
are constantly warned that we are surrounded with subversion 
from within and without. There can be no doubt that the 
entire world is in conflict. There can be no doubt but that the 
world has been in conflict before. Our forebears and we have 
weathered a Civil War, a Revolutionary War, and two great 
World Wars, to say nothing of lesser affrays. We must not 
forget that our great Constitution was written because the 
framers were firmly convinced that while individual rights 
must be circumscribed for the public good, those rights should 
be preserved as fully as was possible to the end that every 
individual should be accorded freedom of religion, of speech, 
of press, of peaceable assembly, that the right of privacy should 
not be violated, and that no person should be deprived of his 
life, his liberty, or his property without due process of law. 

In times such as these in which we are now living, when 
suspicion and distrust of one’s neighbor is the rule, rather 
than the exception, we must strive for a calm attitude. We 
must not allow ourselves to become hysterical and we must 
remember that our forefathers fought a bitter and terrible 
fight that we might have our Constitution and its safeguards 
for the individual. We must not permit legislation to be 
enacted without considering the balance between the object to 
be achieved and the liberties of the individual; we must study 
any such proposals with the greatest of care and caution. 

There is now proposed a national law which would grant 
immunity from criminal prosecution to all who will testify 
concerning not only themselves but others. This law is pro- 

d, primarily, as a means of overcoming the invocation of 
the fifth amendment by persons subpenaed by congressional 
committees. It is extremely dubious if the law would have 
the desired effect. For one thing, the immunity granted would, 
and could be, only immunity from Federal prosecution. 
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Another reason is that any determined, unrepentant person 
engaged in subversive activity would still claim the fifth 
amendment. In an excellent article, written by Dorothy 
Thompson (Satan Versus Beelzebub, Ladies Home Journal, 
February 1954), she comments on the proposed law as fol- 
lows: ‘The proposed law will not, I think, result in obtain- 
ing more evidence from reliable witnesses. Communists de- 
termined to keep the party's records secret will still invoke 
the fifth amendment; Communists wishing to protect them- 
selves and important members of the party at the cost of lesser 
fry will exploit the law; ex-Communists who hate tattling 
obviously will not be moved by promises of immunity for 
themselves. 

“It is a law for the protection of informers who are to be 
elevated into a position of special grace. And if such a law 
becomes sweet to the taste of the people, we shall be just a 
little nearer the point of an informer in every factory, apart- 
ment house, office and block, of children informing on their 
parents and teachers; just a little nearer to the end of all 
mutual trust, all social happiness, all freedom. 

“In short, we shall be nearer to every evil that we hate, 
loathe, and despite in communism. This is certainly not the 
vision or desire of Mr. Brownell.” 

I think there has not been a day in the past, nor is there 
a day in the present, when all of us do not thank God that we 
live in America where we have freedom, equality, and justice 
for all—not just for a few. The practices which prevailed in 
Nazi Germany, and which we hear prevail in Russia and 
Communist-dominated countries, are abhorrent to all free 
Americans. If we are to keep our heritage of freedom, we 
must remember that the freedoms guaranteed to us by our 
Constitution are freedoms for all—for every person. Those 
accused of crime must be accorded every safeguard prescribed 
in order that those unjustly accused may not suffer the penal- 
ties which the law provides shall be inflicted on those found 
guilty after a fair and impartial trial. If we do not remember 
the fundamental basis on which our Constitution rests and 
work to preserve its mandates, then we shall be no better off 
than the peoples of those countries where freedom, equality, 
and justice for all is not the rule. 


The Search for New Standards 
in Modern America 


“THE CONTRIBUTION OF RELIGION” 


By C. S. BRADEN, Professor of History and Literature of Religions, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Delivered in the second series of lectures in American Civilization sponsored by Barnard College, New York, N.Y. 
February 18, 1954 


thing with respect to present day standards in American 

life, namely that they are inadequate and that some 
better standards ought to be sought. Certainly there is no 
virtue in simply changing our standards for the sake of 
change. That might impart novelty to the contemporary scene, 
and the search for novelty is a rather basic human drive, but 
it is hardly an adequate reason for seeking change, particu- 
larly fundamental change. And every novelty must ultimately 
be judged by some kind of a standard as to whether it is 
worthy of being per ted. This implies does it not some 
standard which is itself more fundamental than that novelty 


so judged ? 


T HE very title of this series of lectures implies some- 


This leads to the question as to what we mean by stand- 
ards. The term is used rather loosely and for our purposes 
need sharper definition. The dictionary, which is often quite 
a help in discovering the meaning of words, says a stand- 
ard is that which is set up and est’‘lished by authority, cus- 
tom, or common consent as a moael or example, criterion, 
test, in general, as a definite level, degree, material character 
or quality, or the like, viewed as that which is proper and 
adequate for a given purpose. 

Something which is set up and established ‘‘as that which 
is proper and adequate for a given purpose.” By whom ?—By 
authority, says the definition, or by custom, or by common 
consent. It doesn’t greatly matter, does it? It is a standard 
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no matter who sets it. But standards do change. We are 
assuming in our series that there is nothing fixed and final 
about them. Perhaps the very question we are discussing 
arises out of the fact that many feel that the standards to 
which they are being held in the present day are authoritarian 
and that for this very reason they should be called in ques- 
tion. Not perhaps that they ought to be wholly changed, 
but that they should be reevaluated and made our own on 
the basis of rational choice rather than something imposed 
upon us by external pressures of some portion of our social 
milieu. We live in a so-called democracy and demand to 
make up our own mind as to what standards we ought to 
follow. 

One does not go far in thinking about standards without 
becoming conscious that there are different levels of use of 
the word standard. There is for example the standard pound, 
the standard foot, or yard, or meter. These are fixed and 
definite and it is always possible to check by them. Then 
there are standards of behavior more or less accepted rather 
generally among at least portions of our society. A doctor 
of medicine does not advertise, a person does not marry 
within certain limits of consanguinity. In a sense our laws 
set standards of behavior, and society penalizes those who 
fail to observe them. We maintain certain educational stand- 
ards. A college cannot be recognized as properly preparing 
young people for entrance into the graduate and protessional 
schools unless it has so many Ph.D’s on its faculty and so 
many books in its library. A high school is not accredited 
so that its graduates may enter college unless it meets cer- 
tain definite requirements as to teachers, equipment, etc. 
One may not enter a profession until he knows enough to 

certain State Board examinations successfully. We do 
ve standards which continually hedge us about and in the 
end probably protect us. 

Of what kind of standards are we to talk together here? 
Standards of art? Of music? Of education? Of letters? 
Of government? Of international relations; of inter-racial 
behavior? Are our standards in these and other areas out- 
moded? Ought we to reexamine our present standards in 
the light of any new principles—or have any new principles 
emerged ? 

Here it seems to me we pass to a new and deeper level 
of discussion. By what are we to judge whether our present 
standards are adequate or inadequate. Are there any more 
basic and fixed standards by which such standards as men- 
tioned above can be properly judged? Navigators steer by 
the North Star, because it is fixed. Or have we in our 
modern age let go the fixed standards proclaimed by the 

ast, to the degree that we now have only a relativism to 
all back upon which leaves us nothing that is really stable 
and dependable? 

Here it is I suggest that religion may make its best con- 
tribution to any new search that is undertaken. For religion, 
and by this I mean in our culture the Judeo-Christian faith, 
has a profound role to play in the area of seeking new 
standards. Religion serves first of all as the carrier of the 
basic ideas and outlooks upon which our highest standards 
of behavior, individual and social have been erected. It has 
furnished the impulses and incentives that have produced 
our nobler standards. Secondly, it furnishes the basis for 
criticism and revision of standards as man apprehends more 
fully the meaning and implications of his faith, and third, it 
furnishes a dynamic which enables men to achieve the high 
standards which have been set by the great teachers and 


preachers of the past. 
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Now granted that this is particularly true in reference to 
matters which are primarily moral in nature, it is likewise 
true that it has something to say as to standards which are 
set in the arts and science, or at least in the working out 
of these standards. For most of them in some way involve 
man’s relations to his fellow man, and this is moral territory. 
Here religion becomes highly relevant. 

Let us see how these claims for religion can be substanti- 
ated. 

It does not require great depth of understanding to see 
how much our present standards are dependent upon re- 
ligion. Take for example the arts. Most of them had their 
origin in or were greatly affected by religion. This is true 
of the theater. In both East and West it was the outgrowth 
of man’s attempt to express his relationship to the unseen 
powers upon which he felt himself dependent. It has got- 
ten a long way from its humble beginnings and has at times 
seemed quite antithetical to religion, and has of course been 
roundly condemned, even repudiated by religion on occa- 
sions. But at its best the theater has continued to grapple 
with the deeper problems with which religion is fundamen- 
tally concerned, questions of man’s relations one to another, 
and his destiny. Not always consciously expressing itself in 
religious terminology, it has nevertheless often enough rein- 
forced with telling effect the basic truths which religion has 
always sought to express. Some years ago I made a study 
of the Bible in contemporary drama, and was amazed to 
discover how much, not of Biblical language,—that has to 
a great degree disappeared—but of the deeper teachings of 
religion were wrought into our modern drama. Eugene 
O'Neill, if a somewhat sombre figure, probably overstressing 
the sinister aspects of modern society, nevertheless has pre- 
sented the modern world with its most convincing sermons 
on the biblical text, “whatsoever a man soweth that he shall 
also reap,” or “the wages of sin is death.” No preacher of 
recent decades has more vividly portrayed the fact of the 
moral order of the world, which is a basic religious affirma- 
tion. If he does not see the whole range of religious faith, 
the fact of forgiveness and redemption as well as the stern 
moral demands of the world, this is not to say that through 
the theater he has not been a powerful exponent of at least 
one aspect of religious faith. But O'Neill is not alone. 
One sees this also in George Bernard Shaw as well as in 
the work of the lesser dramatists of our time. Nor is the 
religious element always dealt with indirectly and uncon- 
scientiously. Frequently enough it has stood forth clearly 
and specifically as religion. I shall never forget seeing Green 
Pastures on the stage, played by the original cast. What an 
experience. I confess I went to see it with some misgivings. 
And when God walked onto the stage smoking a “‘seegar,” 
it seemed at first a shocking thing. But as the play went 
forward—one forgot the incongruity of it, and the simple 
naivete of its conceptions, to be caught up into a great 
religious experience. I left the theater in an exalted mood, 
seldom experienced, I regret to say, in an ordinary worship 
experience in church. 

Of course there is much that is cheap and tawdy in the 
theater, the legitimate, the movies, on the radio and in tele- 
vision; and religion at its best will always be opposed to 
that. I am not sure that an organized League of Decency is 
the only, or the best way to keep the baser elements of the 
theatrical world from prostituting the theatrical arts to profit, 
by pandering to the lower instincts of mass man, but certain 
it is that here higher standards are called for, and religion 
has a high mission to perform in attempting to raise those 
standards. I doubt if the way of compulsion is ever the best 
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way in matters of the spirit. Education is probably the bet- 
ter way, and this is a long, difficult task—but the religious 
forces of the country will neglect it at their peril. One of 
the promising features of our contemporary religious world 
is a new awareness of the potentialities that lie in drama as 
a medium for achieving the ultimate ends which religion 
seeks. 

Or, once again, take painting, sculpture, architecture, the 
plastic arts. Here again it was the religious impulse that 
gave them origin and for centuries most art was religious 
art. Painting and sculpture found their models in the figures 
of the gods and goddesses or their offspring. Architecture 
had its great development in the building of temples worthy 
for the habitation of the gods; and painting and sculpture 
developed in great part in the adornment of the temples 
and temple gardens. All three eventually went beyond their 
religious function, and became secularized, until today their 
major expression lies outside the religious field. But not 
exclusively so. 

Today the world of painting and sculptures, particularly 
seem to me to be in a state of uncertainty and confusion. 
It is largely in revolt against old standards. It manifests this 
revolt in almost savage attempts to offset the “‘prettiness” of 
the older schools, by crude distortion of the real forms of 
persons and objects, and by vivid and revolutionary splash- 
ings of color in such fashion as to bewilder and shock those 
who cling to the art traditions of the past. Usually they 
do not attempt to portray religious subjects as traditionally 
conceived. But now and then they do. I shall never forget 
an alcove in an exhibit of modern paintings in Paris which 
I saw a year or so ago. Mostly the pictures were the at- 
tempts of modern artists to portray the figure of Christ. 
There was not one of the smooth, placid, peaceful figures 
such as those of Hoffman, Hunt, Thorwaldsen and others. 
Rather there was about all of them a starkness that betokened 
suffering and tragedy, clearly the mood of particularly the 
younger European artists in an almost hopeless stwar 
world. There was none of the mood of “Be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world,” “fear not little flock, it is the 
father’s good will to’ give you the kingdom,” which is also 
a part of the gospel. The color as well as the form told 
the same story. These were of course not the first so to 
depict the Christ. The Spanish artists, El Greco, Velasquez, 
and others did much the same thing in their generations, but 
never in quite the extreme form in which he is now portrayed. 
And recent sculptures in wood, stone, plaster and even in 
wrought iron, exhibit the same tendency. I recall one in 
the Art Institute in Chicago, in wood, fearfully elongated, 
thin to the point of emaciation, a tragic figure if ever I saw 
one,—Not one well rounded, well-fed Nordic Christ in 
recent years have I seen. 

Were the older artists wrong? Are the newer artists the 
tealists who see things as they truly are? Is life truly trag- 
edy? Here I suggest is the point at which to introduce an 
observation concerning religious standards themselves. Are 
they what they should be or should there be a renewed ex- 
amination of these standards also. 

_ That is what has been occurring in a very profound sense 
in recent decades. A chief influence has been a “gloomy 
Dane,” Kierkegeard, who has been only comparatively re- 
cently discovered by those outside of his native home, Den- 
mark. His influence exerted in the religious field through 
such continental figures as Karl Barth and Emil Bruner, and 
in America by Union’s Rheinhold Niebuhr, and in the secular 
Jean Sartre, has been 
philosophical outlook 
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which sees the tragic aspects of life, and if not more truly, 
at least more insistently represents religion in those terms. 
In a sense these modern artists who portray with stark realism 
their religious themes are a counterpart in the realm of art 
to the theologians of crisis and despair as they are sometimes 
called. This leads to a suggestion that religion itself needs 
to go back to its sources and restudy them with the view to 
discovering if possible which if either view of life and des- 
tiny is in best accord with them. 

Coming back to the arts, it is noteworthy that some new 
forms of ecclesiastical architecture are beginning to emerge. 
And how different they are to those of the past. Some of 
the new churches and synagogues seem almost shockingly 
different. No soaring Gothic towers, gables, or windows, 
no glorious pillars and arches, or flying buttresses supporting 
high peaked roofs. Comparatively low buildings with straight 
lines, flat or nearly flat roofs, emphasizing throughout utility, 
they are, mostly. Spacious, functional, practical, are adjec- 
tives that come to mind as one views them. One wonders 
about them. Are they appearing as a result of some religious 
impulse newly applied to the art of building, or are they 
the adaptation to religious uses of techniques or building 
which take account of increased building costs and which 
yield greater space and utility for a lesser unit cost. Or 
are they an expression of the religious impulse which finds 
its significance not so much in a personal mystic experience 
which is greatly stimulated by the dim religious light of the 
sanctuary, the quiet hush into awesome silence one feels in 
the immensity of a great Gothic nave before an ornate 
altar? Is it the expression of a religion which thinks of 
itself as serving not so much the individual in his moments 
of worship, but the group as a whole, which can be more 
adequately served through education and discussion, and re- 
ligious fellowship, which requires less the sanctuary than the 
auxiliary rooms which form so important a part in the mod- 
ern church—the church lounge or parlor, the dining room, 
the kitchen. Certainly the lesson of Russia which largely 
lost sight of man’s immediate human needs, in contempla- 
tion of a future life where all would be well with him and 
has caused religion to be condemned as the opium of the 
people, should serve as a warning that religion must have 
relevance for man’s immediate existence as well as for his 
life after death. 

Is this shift of architectural expression an indication of a 
better rounded conception of religion? If it is there may 
be hope in it. It will be noted that this seems on the sur- 
face at least to be contrary to the view of religion above 
cescribed as theology of crisis. It would be interesting to 
know if any church holding to this view has built after the 
modern manner. I only know of liberal churches or syna- 
gogues that have done so. I have just seen an article on 
church architecture in the current number (Jan. 28) of the 
Christian Century dealing with the subject. Apparently very 
conservative churches are building in modernistic fashion. 

Or take current literary standards. Is there any need for 
a change here? Well what are our standards and how are 
they set? At any given period literature of all sorts is 
being produced, good, bad, and indifferent. I suppose here 
we mean that literature which is acclaimed by the literary 
critics, and in the major book review media which describe 
and evaluate what is being currently published. To some ex- 
tent the best seller list is something of an index of what is 
popularly regarded as the best writing. And it is not wholly 
unfair I think to say that the mass distribution of cheap books 
is in some sense a measure of our standards, or let us say the 
standards of those who would profit most by their circula- 
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tion. The ubiquitous bosomy females in various stages of 
undress, luridly displayed upon the colored paper backs of 
these books, many quite respectable themselves, tells some- 
thing about popular standards of taste. One sees for ex- 
ample a great classic, The Tale of Two Cities, with just 
such a cover as indicated above and described as “a story of 
passion which rocked two continents.” 

When one thinks of the enormous circulation of a best 
seller such as From Here to Eternity, which undoubtedly has 
elements of strength in it, but which is completely unin- 
hibited in its use of four letter words and chronicles with 
minute detail the inner operation of bawdy houses which 
soldiers frequent, what is he to say of it? Granted that 
the Victorian Age glossed over much that was sinister and 
evil in the life of the time, and was unduly ogre in its 
handling of sex matters, is it a good and desirable thing that 
such baldy realistic portrayals of what some men actually do 
be spread on the pages of fiction? May nothing be left to 
the imagination. If only one book of this kiud had ap- 
peared, one might pass it by with only the reflexion that its 
strength as a bit of realistic literature is so great that the 
extreme license employed by the author is in this case jus- 
tified. But it is only one of many, a broad stream indeed, 
of books which in the name of realism and self disclosure 
go to extreme lengths in revealing the sordid, unlovely, not 
to say the nastier side of human nature. 

Bennett Cerf in S. R. L. recently told of an author who 
wrote a publisher concerning a novel he had written, but 
saying it contained neither fornication nor mayhem. Would 
he care to see the MS.? He received in due time an en- 
graved missive from the publisher saying that “in view of 
his description of the MS. it did not fit the present require- 
ment of the publishing house.” 

Does religion have any contribution to make at this point? 

Or take another as of our present literary output. 
Much of it deals with psychological analysis, the morbid, 
twisted minds of men and women in the grip of their sub- 
conscious. 

Halford E. Luccock, long time professor in Yale Divinity 
School, writing under the pen name Simon Stylites in the 
Christian Century, was moved to lash out in a recent number 
“against a literary dictatorship today which is spoiling novels 
for 90% of the customers.” “This relentless orthodoxy,” he 
continues, “decrees that novels, to be worth noticing at all, 
must deal with abnormal types of people; they must be 
earnest festivals of despair, gaily decorated with the funeral 
black of fashionable pessimism, a black out where no false 
ray of sunshine ever gets in. Reading a novel used to be 
fun. Now it is a visit to a psychiatric clinic.” In justifica- 
tion of his outburst he cites the observation of a well-known 
critic who, reviewing a new novel, The Deep Sleep, by 
Wright Morris, says “The author in the past has frequently 
been crippled by too much loving compassion—Lately a new 
and healthier sinister note has crept into Mr. Morris’ novels. 
—His charming native types, his average husbands and wives 
have grown slightly monstrous; his homely domestic circles 
have come to resemble the lairs of female animals strewn 
with the carcasses of men. What was once warming to the 
heart is now chilling, and with the change Mr. Morris has 
acquired new meaning and stature as a novelist.” (quoted 
from the N. Y. Times, Sept. 11, 1953.) 

He further quotes from Mr. Robert Lidell, Some Principles 
of Fiction: ““What we demand of an author is rather, perhaps, 
a feeling of sadness, a lack of faith in simple and easy solu- 
tions to human problems, a sense of the frailty of life— 
No loud hearty songs of innocence, but quiet songs of ex- 
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perience. And a great part of the experience of our time 
is expressed in a few sad little words of Mr. Stephen Spender's: 

‘Who live under the shadow of a war, what can 

I do that matters?’ 

There is no doubt that life is full of tragedy, and that 
there is no simple easy solution to most of our problems. But 
most of us have long known that and for novelists now to 
proclaim it so insistently is, as Simon Stylites further ob- 
serves, no more news than for a paper boy to come yelling 
down the street, “Extra, extra, Caesar invades Gaul.’ Too 
many novels, Luccock declares, follow the pattern: 

“My father’s vest is stained with bits of egg 

My mother, drunk, sits sobbing in her tea 

Young Michael kicking sister in the leg 

While mad desire stirs restlessly in me. 

‘Here’s truth indeed, the younger critics cry 

This man sees life, and seeing dares to write.’ ” 

To which in something less than perfect poetic meter he 
observes— 

“But as I read their words I faintly sigh 

And wish that God had given them better sight.” 

Is there any principle in religion which may be invoked 
in the consideration of such standards as these? I think 
there is, and that it may well be invoked as in all other areas. 
I would state it this way, and I think it is sound. It comes 
out of a word of the founder of the Christian faith, who 
was however at this point also true to his basically Jewish 
heritage. ‘I am come that they might have life, and have 
it more abundantly.” Put in rather simple concrete form this 
principle is one of “the enhancement of life.” Applied to 
current standards one may ask of any given standard now 
held or proposed. ‘Does it enhance life, build it up, round 
it out?” Like all great principles it is not one of easy ap- 
plication. And certain questions are at once raised. ‘“Whose 
life?”’, for example. 

Well whose life indeed?—Certainly the immediate life 
of the individuals concerned. But more than that. One's 
cwn individual life is, as the Biblical phrase has it, “bound 
up in a bundle of life.” No one’s life alone can be con- 
sidered, for his life and the things that touch his life also 
affect other lives. Any judgment as to whether a given 
standard enhances life must take into account the larger 
social whole of which the individual is a part. Anything 
which enhances one’s own life but does it at the expense 
of the debasing of the life of others falls under the judg- 
ment of this basic principle. 

And presumably when the standard is a generalized one 
and not individuals alone, but groups or whole nations are 
concerned—it is the enhancemert of life on a more than 
local scale that is envisaged. Dare the United States enhance 
its own life at the expense of other nations? You see this 
is an extremely deep cutting principle. And the decision 
of the question rightfully is not always easy. But the fact 
that it is difficult does not mean that it cannot be done, or 
that mankind is freed from the responsibility of at least 
trying to apply it. 

Standards of the theater and movies as well as in the 
area of literary production and radio and television which 
do so much to influence people’s ideas both artistic and lit- 
erary as well as moral, seem to be determined not by any 
interest in improving public taste or raising moral standards, 
but by considerations of profit. Producers make only the 
kind of films or put on the kind of plays, or publish the 
kind of books or periodicals that people want, they claim. 
What they really mean is that they put out the films, or 
publish the books and periodicals they think people will go 
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to see or purchase in largest numbers, that is those which 
will bring the largest financial return. In other words it is 

fit, or the desire for it, which dictates to a great extent 
the standards of the theater and the literary world. Is there 
no higher standard than profit? Is there no obligation on 
the part of those who employ the mass media of communi- 
cation as instruments of private profit to attempt to lift the 
level of public taste and morals, or, one might add, intelli- 

ce also, for especially the radio, television, and the comic 
Book industry seem to make little or no attempt to rise above 
the moronic level in a considerable percentage of their 
output. 

If one applies here the principle suggested above, namely 
the enhancement of life, is it not clear that religion here 
has an obligation to try to effect desirable change of stand- 
ards in these areas? Certainly that which debases artistic 
taste, undermines moral standards, and completely fails to 
stimulate at least a desire for a higher intelligence, can 
hardly be said to be enhancing life or enriching it. 

Not the least damaging feature of radio and television is 
the multiplication of give-away shows, with their exaggerated 
gifts to those who spell a word correctly or answer a question 
that in many cases an eight-year-old could quite easily answer. 
Refrigerators, stoves, cabinets, gold watches, clothes in pro- 
fusion, trips, dinners at expensive restaurants, all showered 
upon a person who has done nothing even mildly meritorious 
to warrant such rewards, goes to create a false idea of suc- 
cess. He is successful, not who works hard at his daily tasks 
but who hits the jack-pot. Life becomes in a sense a vast 
lottery. Its rewards are to be won not by faithful conscien- 
tious labor and effort, but by the specious way of the jack- 
pot. There may be said to be almost a jack-pot psychology 
abroad in our culture. Quick success for an accidental win 
ner without regard to what may happen to the recipient, 
apparently sells refrigerators and clocks and clothes, and that 
is what really counts. Again profit dictates the standard. 

In some areas the decisions cannot always be certain, in- 
deed there are areas in which the answer may have to be 
indeterminate, but there are others in which the answer is 
much clearer. 

I am thinking now of standards in the fields of business, 
industry, government, international relations. 

We have had in recent years a very serious breakdown in 
our practice of simple common honesty and fair dealing in 
the conduct of business. I think we were all shocked by a 
series of articles in the Reader's Digest a few years ago pre- 
sm by persons who deliberately set out to find out how 
jonest business is. How honest is the grocer, the garage 
man, the radio repair man, the man who fixes your electrical 
appliances, often your neighbors and friends? The per- 
centage of dishonest dealing was almost incredible. Still 
more recent disclosures of methods used, taking advantage 
of speed and the natural possibilities of mistake, reveal that 
buyers are being fleeced to the tune of millions of dollars in 
the aggregate by cashiers in chain stores who add in items 
that are not there, or who put up the price a cent or two 
on some items. 

This is not to suggest that all business or all business 
men are dishonest. This would obviously be a great mistake 
and would be seriously unjust to business as a whole. There 
must be an immense amount of good faith and dependability 
in business in order to sustain it and make it serve the gen- 
eral interests of society as well as it does. Probably this 
fundamental integrity is more evident at the higher levels 
than at the lower, the producing end rather than the dis- 
tributing end at the wholesale than at the retail. 
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Reports as to prevalent practices at the lower levels are 
more widely publicized than at the higher. Complaints at 
the level of production are not so much as to honesty in 
direct dealing with customers, as in the lowering of the 
quality of a product while maintaining or increasing the 
price; or evading taxes through the discovery of convenient 
loopholes in the tax laws; or in luxury, spending on such 
things as entertainment of customers at very expensive hotels 
in order to run up the costs chargeable against income, etc. 
There has grown up what one writer characterized as a new 
“expense account aristocracy” which has made travelling much 
more expensive for the ordinary person who pays his own 
expenses. An interesting debate concerning matters such as 
these was carried on in Fortune Magazine recently (Vol. 
43:114-115 ff., Apr. 51 and June 51 pp. 99-100 ff.). 

I have heard again and again from persons involved in 
business, that you just can’t stay in the game and be com- 
pletely honest and true to your convictions. And in the 
world of labor it is notorious that labor no longer in general 
gives an honest day's work for the inflated wage he receives. 
The slow down, the deliberate killing of time, the limitation 
of what may be done in a given time—so many bricks a day, 
etc.—all this lays a heavy burden upon all of us who buy 
the products of labor. Of course, it should be said that 
some of these things are a result of deliberate policy, an- 
nounced to employers ahead of time, so it is not quite the 
same as pretending to work and then loafing. It is more 
a selling of a maximum amount of service for a given wage, 
but there is plenty of just plain dishonesty in shirking and 
failing to put in the hours for which payment is exacted. 
Yet even the deliberate policy of slow-down imposed upon 
workmen probably does something to them psychologically 
and morally. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous area of needed new stand- 
ards is in the field of advertising, chiefly that by radio and 
television. Half-truth, misrepresentation, dishonest and spu- 
rious appeals to science, false assertion of proof of this or 
that benefit, the purchase of testimonials from ple who 
have never used the product, save as hired to do so. All these 
are a pernicious factor in modern American life that some- 
body ought to do something about. Standards here are ter- 
ribly in need of changing. However, here as in so many 
areas the problem is not so much the discovery of new stand- 
ards as the application of the old tried and true standards 
in these areas where there has been such a failure to main- 
tain them. Religion, in its highest moral expression fur- 
nishes the idea of honesty, straightforwardness and integrity 
to be applied, and probably religion in its organized institu- 
tional aspect is the agent best designed to inculcate in the 
rising generation of young people the basic ideals, and to 
rebuke those of maturer years who have departed from the 
norms religion has set. And where religion itself cannot do 
the whole job of teaching morality to everyone, it can and 
probably must furnish the leadership which can and will 
through the avenues of the public school and other forms 
of education hold up these ideals and seek to make them uni- 
versally effective in American life. 

That there is a vast need for a reexamination of our 
standards in the areas of government and politics at every 
level from the local to the international is obvious to every 
one who considers the matter seriously. While there are 
political figures at all levels who are conscientious and thor- 
oughly honest and self-sacrificing in their service to the 
public, the general level of performance at least leaves much 
to be desired. Perhaps a prior judgment must be made of 
the great gap which exists between the moral behavior of 
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ourselves as individuals and as groups. Reinhold Niebuhr 
ut the matter in telling contrast in the title of one of his 
ks, Moral Men and Immoral Society. The burden of his 
contention is that whereas men often enough as individuals 
behave admirably, in groups they act in extremely immoral 
fashior. Men who in private life would disdain to take 
personal advantage of a friend, or indeed any other indi- 
vidual, will enrich themselves at the expense of government 
without any feeling of guilt. Nor does there seem to be 
any very serious public condemnation of such behavior except 
now and then when an unusually flagrant case comes to light. 
Then public indignation expresses itself momentarily, and 
quickly lapses into indifference again. Nor does it neces- 
sarily shun or ostracize the guilty politician. One of the 
sad features of recent political history was the relative com- 
placency with which the public lookea upon the fur coat and 
refrigerator gifts made to the right people in government in 
order to secure favors in return. Condemned properly in 
the party then in power by their rivals, the latter have no 
word to say when a legislator of their own persuasion who 
has been suspected though never absolutely proven to have 
dealt in shady financial practices in his own state, and never 
cleared of the charge, now accepts a wedding gift of a high 
= car from one who has definite interests to serve through 
egislation. Why is there no outcry against this? 

But my final example of a standard that badly needs chang- 
ing is that which has been expressed over and over by recent 
administrations, namely that the ultimate resort in cases of 
conflict between les is to force or violence. This is a 
proposed cendeel of action. And our whole foreign policy 
is geared to it. Back of every attempt, and some have been 
made, to secure peaceful settlement of differences between 
nations and peoples lies the ultimate threat of violence if it 
can’t be settled any other way. So we must have the most 
powerful armaments in the world, the most terrible in their 
destructiveness. Hence our stockpile of atom bombs, the 
simple A kind and now the infinitely more powerful H bombs. 
Hence our vast expenditures, 60 per cent or more of our 
national budget, on arms of war service of some kind. We 
shift now and then our emphasis from Army to Navy to 
Air power, and the leaders of the various services struggle 
bitterly to maintain the superiority of their own branch of 
the service, but always our final reliance is upon the threat 
of violence. Hence the decreasing amounts spent by gov- 
ernment on such constructive and potentially important ef- 
forts as Point 4, and the United Nations’ attempts to give 
assistance to underprivileged peoples, to whom Communism 
is making a powerful appeal. 

“Speak softly, but carry the big stick,” is a slogan honored 
by our contemporary — leaders. ‘These people don’t 
understand anything else but force,” I hear again and again 
in _— conversations and over the radio and television 
and through the press. And convinced of the truth of the 
saying, we depend more and more upon threat of force and 
less and less upon seeking an understanding with our enemies 
and attempting to achieve a lessening of the fears which our 
potential strength inspires in other peoples. And so we find 
ourselves in a dizzy spiral of increased armaments and deep- 
ening fear and hatred. 


Does religion have anything to offer in such a situation? 
I am persuaded that it does. Certainly Christianity does, and 
the same could be said as well of several of the religions of 
the world. ‘Love casteth out fear,” it says in the scripture. 
“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with zi 
“I say unto you love your enemies.” These seem to be hard 
sayings in such a setting as our contemporary world. Are 














they only counsels of perfection uttered by an impractical 
dreamer, or are they the real truth about the nature of things? 
Is there something in the nature of man and the world, even 
very bad men who have been trained by evil men, that will 
ultimately respond to love and good will and kindness if it 
is persistently shown to them. 

At least here is an insight of religion in the light of which 
our present standards of reliance upon sheer force and vio- 
lence stands condemned. Is it not worthwhile taking the 
time at least to examine it and perhaps even to try it? The 
history of man’s dependence upon brute force to make his 
will effective leads directly to the H bomb. It took a long 
time to reach this which now seems to us the ultimate in 
terribleness. Now not simply one people, we alone, who 
may of course be trusted with it, have it, but our enemies 
as well, and we find ourselves uneasily and insecurely poised 
on the very edge of the abyss. If either dares to use this 
power, where will destruction stop? Who will win? The 
clear answer is—nobody. Is it not therefore time to take 
stock of another way which if tried could scarcely result in 
greater or more tragic loss. Fortunately it has been tried 
and on a large scale in our own time. India used the non- 
violent method of attaining her independence, taking not a 
single British life. With the result that there is now in India 
no rankling hatred of Britain, and waiting only for an oppor- 
tunity to wreak revenge upon her. Instead Britons are wel- 
comed to India. I was told when there last year that there 
were more British in India, earning more money than ever 
in the days before independence. Nor is there a correspond- 
ing hatred of India on Britain’s part, but a great respect for 
a fellow member of the Commonwealth of Nations held to 
the Commonwealth not by force but by deliberate choice. 

Granted that there are differences between Britain and 
Russia or China, does that prove that something other than 
the threat of overwhelming force and violence might not be 
successful in dealing with Russia? 

Britain it is probably true is more humane in general than 
Russians are, though one recalls that long before London 
was bombed by the Germans, Britons had bombed defence- 
less villages and cities to Northwest India, and General Dyer 
had shot down several hundred unarmed Indians in a public 
plaza in Amritsar, India. I visited the place last year when 
in India. Britain’s subsequent treatment of this general whom 
the moral judgment of the world bitterly condemned, 
amounted to a gentle slap on the wrist, nothing more. 

Mr. Gandhi, the great souled, had no doubt that his same 
technique would work in the case of the Japanese as well 
as the British, and would not hesitate to try it with Russians 
if he were alive. He would not su for a minute that 
suffering and hardship, and death for many would not result. 
He once said he would give five million Indian lives to secure 
her freedom, but would take not one British life. Here is 
something different, a new standard of behavior in the face 
of the possible loss of life and national freedom—everything 
but with high confidence that in the end a greater good would 
be secured. Is there no loss of life when retaliation and the 
employment of violence and destruction is resorted to? The 
casualty lists of the last World War, are a testimony to the 
cost in the destruction of life and property—yes and character 
too, which results when the utmost use of violence is made. 
And when it is all over—the total loss has not yet been 
calculated—when a Europe is a shambles and the economic 
basis of European life has been terribly disrupted, what has 
been gained in peace and security and happiness? We our- 
selves, spared much physical destruction of property and life, 
are more insecure than we have ever been. Hysterically fear- 
ful lest Communism destroy us, we are permitting our precious 
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freedoms to be withdrawn from us one by one, and are in 
danger of resorting at last to the very practices we deplore 
in other peoples in our quest for security. Does it seem 
unreasonable to suggest in the light of all this that there is 
great need for a search here for new standards of political 
and social behavior that will enable us to preserve that which 
is most precious in our democratic heritage? 

This one lecture has by no means exhausted the areas in 
which new standards may well be sought or our present ones 
reevaluated in the terms I have above indicated. Fundamental 
to everything else perhaps and one that might well have 
occupied the greater part of our time are our very standards 
of value in modern America. What is it we esteem most? 
Who among us is most admired? Who are our heroes? Is 
not the basic quest in our time among the majority of our 

ple for material comfort, the possession of things, rather 
than moral and spiritual values. And to a considerable ex- 
tent is it not our pursuit of this kind of values that in the 
end leads us into conflict with our neighbors and on the in- 
ternational plane into war. It has been truly said on many 
occasions, “We want peace, but we want more the things 
that lead us into wars.” 

At this point of course religion has much to contribute. 
Long ago in the Old Testament the Hebrew sage observed 
that “out of the heart are the issues of life,” and that “as a 
man thinketh so is he.” Jesus stressed over and over again 
the supremacy of the spiritual over the material. “Be not 
over-anxious as to what ye shall eat or shall drink—but seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God.” “A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of things which he possesseth.” And Paul 
added that “the things that are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” 

Would not a return to a life which is less cumbered with 
things and all the vast mechanisms of modern life which seem 
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necessary to their production and acquisition make us as a 
people stronger, more self-confident and happier? I some- 
times think that it is our preoccupation with ae and their 
enjoyment which makes us so dreadfully fearful of their 
loss if Communism should come. It is this which has made 
us so jittery in these latter days of Communist threat— 
jittery to the point where we are almost willing to sacrifice 
our precious civil liberties, in the, as I think, vain attempt 
thereby to keep and even add to the number of our posses- 
sions. Surely here religion has a profound contribution to 
make. 

Yes religion does have an important role to play in the 
search for new standards in Modern America. Historically 
religion has furnished us, in the realm of the moral and 
spiritual, the very standards which America at her best has 
maintained. The basic truths of our religious faith have not 
changed, nor are they likely to change, though we shall con- 
tinue through the years our thoughtful attempts at a fuller 
understanding of them in order to find new ways in which 
they are to express themselves as our culture advances and 
life becomes increasingly complex. Religion must ‘never 
itself become static. It must itself always seek diligently 
new ways of meeting changing situations, ways that render 
religion perennially relevant to humanity’s deepest needs. 
And it must continue its prophetic function of examining and _ 
reexamining, evaluating and reevaluating current standards of 
behavior in all those areas which deeply affect human life, 
individual and social. In its organized, institutional forms 
it must be constantly watchful that it does not become un- 
changing, inflexible, and static. And it must constantly seek 
the implementation of its highest insights through peer 
standards of behavior and action in all these areas of human 
interest and effort which are important in the lives of indi- 
viduals and of society. 


Canada’s Economic Policy 


IMMEDIATE AND LONG TERM DEVELOPMENT 
by JAMES MUIR, President, The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Canada 
Delivered at the 85th Annual Meeting of Shareholders, Montreal, Canada, January 14, 1954 


HE boom which began with the removal of credit 

restrictions in May, 1952, is already for some sectors 

of the economy a thing of the past. Even the most 
optimistic of our economic prophets do not deny the necessity 
for adjustment in areas pa industries where existing or po- 
tential capacity is greater than demand at current prices. 

The fall in world prices of primary products, which dates 
from 1951, was reflected first in a fall in the prices of im- 
ported commodities. As a result we got a larger volume 
of imports for a given volume of exports. But, in 1953, the 
Prices of a significant part of our exports followed the same 
downward trend, so that some of our previous gain from 
lower-priced imports has been offset. Indeed, the abundant 
stocks of wheat, here and in other wheat-exporting countries, 
are likely to depress still further the real terms on which 
Canada trades with the rest of the world. 

The existing position of many producers is reminiscent of 
1951 and early 1952, when demand tapered off following 
the “post-Korea” buying spree. As I mentioned last year, 
there are three ways which could be helpful in meeting situa- 
tions of this general type: namely, tax reductions, price re- 
ductions, and easier credit terms. In 1952, the emphasis of 
government and business policy was clearly on the last men- 





tioned. But consumer credit, however sound or necessary in 
itself, can bring about only a temporary stimulation in the 
total demand for goods. A man may be able to spend $50 
more today because of consumer credit; but he must save 
enough over the term of the credit to repay the $50 plus a 
further amount for interest and other charges. A general 
—— of consumer credit outstanding cannot continue 
indefinitely ; and we have now apparently reached the , pe 
where the rate of expansion is slowing down, and repay- 
ment by the public is catching up with new loans. This 
means that the total demand for goods must fall back towards 
its normal level. It was with this possibility in mind that 
I felt obliged last year to voice some doubts about the per- 
manence of a prosperity built so largely on the ‘treacherous 
sands of consumer credit.” 

Everybody wishes to avoid the evils of recession and at 
the same time to avoid the risk of further inflation. It seems, 
clear, therefore, that we must depend more largely on the 
other two methods of stimulating and sustaining demand; 
namely, tax reductions and price reductions. 

The 1953 budget did make certain tax concessions; 
lower rates of income tax increased the amount available 
to the individual for spending or saving; lower rates of 
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certain commodity taxes made possible some reduction in 

prices. It is possible that additional tax reductions could 

create a further, healthy, increase in consumer demand. 

But so long as the main difficulties are found in specific 

industries, the best solutions are likely also to be specific 

to those industries. 

Some evidence of a buyer’s market after years of infla- 
tionary pressure should not be regarded as an unmixed evil. 
No real harm can result unless the rigidity in prices and 
costs is so deep rooted as to — the affected industries 
from adjusting to the new conditions. Already we have seen 
many open and concealed price reductions on various lines 
of durable goods. This is evidence of continued flexibility. 

Startling and unpleasant as it may be, however, there is 
evidence also that Canada is tending to become a high-cost 
economy in which natural and artificial barriers prevent us 
from achieving the degree of flexibility and mobility re- 

uired for orderly adjustment. One marked evidence of 

this inflexibility is to be found in the failure of retail 
prices to reflect the general fall, since 1951, in the prices 
of raw materials. 

This, as I pointed out last year, may be called a ‘concealed 
inflation ;”” it is the inflation not of final prices but of pro- 
duction and distribution costs. 

We must reverse this process and achieve increased flex- 
ibility in our economy if we are to make those price adjust- 
ments which are necessary both to maintain stability and pros- 
perity at home and to insure our competitive position in 
world markets. But we should also further in every possible 
way the — movement in western nations towards a world 
of liberalized trade and convertible currencies; for it is only 
in such a world that we can reap the full fruits of our com- 
petitive position. I shall deal with each of these considera- 
tions in turn. 

Il 

In a normal economy, free from inflationary pressure, a 
rise in the costs of an industry by no means makes certain 
a rise in prices, for there is general consumer resistance to 
rising prices to contend with. But under inflationary con- 
ditions this resistance will be overcome by higher money 
incomes. This induces a round-robin of cost and price rises 
which can continue only if there is an expansion of the 
money supply. Limitation of the money supply through 
monetary and fiscal policy is bound to break the circle at 
some point and force a readjustment, which of course is con- 
crete evidence of sound monetary policy. Incidentally 

I believe it appropriate to say that our component mone- 
tary authority has displayed excellent judgment and timing 
in its policies throughout a period of exceptional infla- 
tionary pressure. 

Nevertheless, if the readjustment forced by a sound monetary 
policy becomes severe enough to threaten a general recession, 
we are faced with the problem: “How can we stimulate de- 
mand for goods and services?” 

We might try a reversal of monetary and fiscal policy— 
expand the money supply and increase government expendi- 
ture. While such a policy might stimulate demand at home, 
it could, by driving up prices, have a disastrous effect on 
the demand for Canadian goods abroad. We cannot achieve 
efficient and diversified production with the present size of 
our home market. Canada may achieve economic independ- 
ence, isolated unto herself, only by an insufferable reduction 
of her standard of living. 

A thriving export trade is a means not only of paying 
for imports, but of securing, through quantity production, 
lower costs for Canadian goods whether these are exported 
or consumed at home. Canada can hope to maintain her 














standard of living only if she keeps her costs completely 

competitive with those of producers abroad. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we in Canada should be 
especially concerned with the reversal of the cost-inflating 
process. The question is: “Where should we begin?” 

Some argue that our high-cost economy must be blamed 
on high wages which are out of line with productivity. Of 
course an inefficient industry will be tremendously handi- 
capped by extreme wage demands; but in a flexible and 
competitive economy it will be found that efficient industries 
are also high-wage industries. Prices are yy down, wages 
up, through high and efficient production. nversely, high 
wages without high and efficient production spell disaster 
for all; and labour itself knows that it stands only to benefit 
from any programme that improves the efficiency of Canadian 
production. 

On the opposite side, others argue that unduly high profits 
are causing high prices. However, in a flexible and competi- 
tive economy high profits also are the reward of efficiency. 
Otherwise the exacting of high profits has a boomerang 
effect which business men can never afford to ignore. 

Nevertheless, we should recognize that both high wages 
and high profits may occur, with little or no social benefit, 
where the economy is insulated from competition; and, in 
Canada, the pure air of competition must come very largely 
from abroad. 

Costs and prices in the Canadian economy tend to be in- 
sulated in two ways: first, there are business taxes, sales taxes, 
excise taxes, and customs duties which, because they are 
largely at the manufacturer's level, are embedded in the cost 
base. Second, there are certain “invisible insulators,’ whose 
existence is none the less evident, which make some Canadian 
prices even higher relative to foreign prices than the dis- 
parity warranted by taxes, duty, and costs of transport. For 
example, a certain British book that retails in the United 
Kingdom for 28s. (or at the current rate of exchange $3.92) 
sells for $5.00 in New York and $7.50 in Toronto. A certain 
piece of British manufactured equipment retailing at £41 in 
the United Kingdom (the equivalent of about $112 Canadian) 
brings $219 in the United States and $275 in Montreal. An 
American-made article of household equipment sells for 
$77.50 in New England; but the price of the same article 
in Montreal is $149.00. 

These are only a few among many cases where the disparity 
between Canadian and foreign prices cannot be explained 
merely in terms of duties, taxes, and costs of transport. Con- 
sumer ignorance and inertia undoubtedly account in part for 
the disparity; and these are encouraged by the very exist- 
ence of the system of duties and taxes that leads the con- 
sumer to expect a considerable spread between prices abroad 
and prices at home. Those in the business of importing, 
and retail outlets for imported goods, tend under these con- 
ditions to suit their prices to the market. And of course 
there are some prices that are never subject to direct com- 
petition from foreign substitutes; for example, food and 
services provided by restaurants and hotels. Already we are 
told by some who in the course of their travels have made 
a close study of comparative prices that we rank a poor third 
in terms of the internal purchasing power of our dollar, 
with the pound sterling well out in front and the U. S. 
dollar in a fairly strong second place. 

But even where direct competition is possible, and even 
if we could with safety assume much more acuteness on 
the part of the consumer, some invisible insulators would 
remain. Anyone who as an individual, has tried to import 
goods into Canada must be aware of the difficulties involved. 
The article may be sold in Canada under an agency arrange- 
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ment, in which case the would-be importer may be frustrated 
unless he buys from a general supply house abroad. In 
addition, he may share with the regular importing trade the 
difficulty of fixing his costs in advance owing to the vagaries 
of customs procedure. Altogether he must not only be blessed 
with more knowledge of relative prices than we can ordinarily 
assume, but he must have the will to undergo all the trials 
of importing goods from abroad. Importing by the indi- 
vidual, in this as in other countries, is apparently regarded 
by the authorities, and even by some of his fellow citizens, 
as a minor transgression; and, as it was with the biblical 
transgressor, the way of the importer is hard. 

We must not ignore the fact that the attitude of our gov- 
ernment is generally one that favours freedom of interna- 
tional trade and exchange. Pressure for special treatment, 
even when backed by evident hardship on pod mex of some 
producer groups, has been met by clearly moderate conces- 
sions. 

Moreover, as I have already said, our monetary authority 
has adopted a policy appropriate to a nation that must 
maintain a competitive position in foreign markets. Not 
the least important aspect of this policy has been the active 
encouragement by our central bank of a money market in 
Canada. The Bank of Canada’s activities and its co-op- 
eration with financial institutions in this respect have led 
to great improvement. But today something more is needed. 
It is time now for the chartered banks and all other finan- 
cial institutions in Canada not only to support the efforts 
of the central bank but to take positive steps to increase 
their own initiative and activity in the development of a 
Canadian money market. Such a market is not only a 
symbol of economic maturity and strength but is in fact 
prerequisite to continued a in a country, like Can- 
ada, whose economic future depends on the expansion of 
world trade and investment. 

But ours is a difficult and complex problem. We have only 
to consider the plight of those firms and those workers who 
have developed a sizable economic stake behind the protec- 
tion our own laws have already provided. Any attack upon 
the high-cost economy strikes directly at them. Without 
prejudicing their moral case for aid in the general process of 
adjustment, we can, I think, recall with advantage Adam 
Smith’s admittedly extreme example of the effect of pro- 
tection upon the national economy. Grapes, he said, could 
be grown in Scotland under glass, and very good wine could 
be made from them at thirty times the cost at which equally 

wine could be imported. It would have been a tragedy 

or the world, as well as for Scotland, if that country’s nat- 
ural advantage in producing a wholly diferent beverage had 
been weakened by so extreme a national policy! 

Clearly, a far less painful resolution of our dilemma would 
present itself if we found the delivered price of our exported 
products were suddenly reduced through lower tariffs = ee 
or if we found our whole foreign market suddenly expanded 
through the restoration of convertible currencies throughout 
the world. I turn now therefore to the other devices for 
overcoming the evils of the high-cost economy: namely, the 
general liberalization of world trade and the free converti- 
bility of currencies. 


II 


_ We seem nearer to convertibility today than we have been 
since the imposition of wartime exchange control throughout 
most of the world; but the prerequisites to convertibility have 
not changed. 

Since the end of the war the world’s hopes for con- 
vertibility have waxed and waned with Britain's exchange 
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reserves. Today with reserves at $2,520 millions and stead- 

ily improving, Britain can afford once more to consider 

freeing the pound sterling with the great advantage that 
now she will move from a position of strength rather than 
weakness. 

I think we can say that Britain and her partners in the 
sterling area, as well as most of her NATO partners in 
western Europe, have not only accepted convertibility as 
desirable in principle, but have in fact subjected them- 
selves to the discipline in their domestic monetary and 
fiscal policy which is one of the prerequisites to converti- 
bility. 

T believe the time has come for the dollar area to show 
evidence of good faith by reducing trade barriers both in 
the form of tariff duties and in the form of customs for- 
malities and red tape. The dollar area must in addition 
show willingness to undertake certain responsibilities in 
the international monetary field. 

There is the problem of the sterling balances with their 
constant threat to the stability of the pound; and there is, 
in addition, the problem of sterling area exchange reserves 
which, though improving, are still considered insufficient by 
informed opinion abroad to lend wisdom to an immediate 
dash for freedom. On both counts, it is the dollar countries 
that can overcome the, doubtless well-founded, fears of our 
friends abroad. 

Once these fears are removed, and given a continuation of 
the present rate of progress in dollar-short countries, the 
two great economic blocs in the western world will be able 
tc move as an economic as well as a political body towards 
the twin goals of welfare and freedom. 


IV 


So far I have concentrated on the immediate problems that 
confront us in adjusting to the increasingly competitive world 
market. I come now to some longer run considerations of 
peculiar importance to Canada. 

The means to our stability and prosperity involve an in- 
creasingly mature attitude on our own part towards our 
future role in the society of nations. The amiable charge 
commonly leveled by critics at home and abroad that, as a 
nation, Canadians tend to be unduly conventional and com- 
placent is not without foundation. These characteristics may 
actually be further encouraged by the good press we continue 
to get abroad. Yet nothing could be more dangerous than 
the bland assumption that as a people we are impressing the 
world with the superiority of our character and accomplish- 
ments. 

More correctly, perhaps, our situation is akin to that of an 
heiress who can never be sure that she is admired for herself 
and not merely for her wealth. 


Our great wealth of natural resources is an inheritance 
which, like an individual’s inheritance, is evidence of good 
fortune rather than talent. We have still to prove that 
we can make the most of these natural resources in build- 
ing a great nation. 

It is true that foreign investment is a relatively small part 
of Canada’s gross public and private investment; but it is 
precisely this foreign investment that has provided in good 
measure the risk capital needed in resource development. This 
is the usual course of events in a rapidly growing country. 
Nevertheless, 

until we prove ourselves, it is safer I think to proceed on 

the unflattering assumption that our popularity abroad is 

based not so much on what we are as on what we have. 

Canada is so dependent for prosperity on a healthy flow 
of goods, services, and investment Finds across her borders 
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that the maintenance of favourable opinion abroad is an 
especially important consideration. 

But, if we are not to disappoint our friends abroad and 
even more important if we are not to fail in achieving the 
economic development promised by our great natural re- 
sources, we must adopt those long-run measures that remove 
or reduce certain special barriers to our economic growth. 
The most important of these barriers is the smallness of our 
population with a consequent narrowness of our national 
market. 

Through natural increases and immigration our population 
has grown from 11,152,000 in 1938 to 15,000,000 at the 
end of 1953. Various estimates of our — twenty 
years hence have been made as a means for estimating the 
— market for certain raw materials and finished goods. 

ut if the more optimistic figures, of over 20,000,000, are 
to be realized we will need to maintain as much flexibility as 
possible in our economy. 

This is especially apparent when we consider the problems 
of absorbing an increasing flow of immigration. As opposed 
to the artisan, the immigrant who is skilled in some pro- 
fessional field finds numerous barriers to employment in 
Canada. He cannot enter the civil service for five years, 
unless his is truly an exceptional case and then he can enter 
only on a temporary basis. Unless he is very young, cer- 
tainly less than thirty, he will find it almost impossible to 
get a job in any of our big corporations. Corporate pension, 
health, and insurance schemes,  segree though they often 
are, present a barrier to the older immigrant, who is, in 
many cases, the innocent victim of wartime dislocation. There 
seems to be no organized effort, governmental or private, to 
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insure, for the good of the immigrant and of his adopted 
country, that his skills are not wasted in unemployment or 
in unsuitable work. 


As population expands, and with it the home market, our 
problems of adjustment in world trade may become less 
difficult. Nevertheless, the need to maintain the utmost 
freedom of trade and investment will continue. We cannot 
hope to keep the best of our immigrants or even the best 
of our home-born young people, if, through insulating trade 

licies, we perpetuate a high-cost economy where prices are 

igh, incomes low, relative to the United States. Even with 
a much larger population the foreign market will, in some 
industries, still remain the key to quantity production and low 
costs. 


The policy that would best meet our immediate problems 
is also, therefore, the policy that fits in best with the neces- 
sities of Canada’s long-run economic development. 


I have emphasized the seriousness of the problems we 
have to face in the immediate and in the more distant 
future. This does not mean that I have anything but the 
most abundant faith in our ability as a nation to solve 
our problems; but I have thought it better to risk some 
over-emphasis than to encourage false hopes. The eco- 
nomic policy required to solve these problems will involve 
the sacrifice of expediency to sound principle in a number 
of matters where the choice must be politically very diff- 
cult. But the ultimate reward is great: no less in fact 
than the growth of Canada to the economic stature she 
—_ to take her place among the great nations of the 
world. 


The Alcoholic in Industry 


DO YOU HAVE A DRINKING PROBLEM? 
By BRYCE B. REEVE, M. D., Director of Medical Department, Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chicago, Illinois 
Delivered at meeting of the Southwest Chapter, American Society of Safety Engineers, Dallas, Texas, February 3, 1954 


"M GLAD to meet with you here in Dallas tonight, on the 
eve of sessions of the Petroleum Section of the National 
Safety Council. 

I gather that there has already been some rather . . . spirited 

. . . discussion of our subject among you during the dinner 
hour. This seems to have been . . . stimulated . . . by the 
simple $64 question check list you found beside your glass 
on the table. The check list was given this advance distribu- 
tion for your information only, of course, and purely in the 
interest of science. 

As the headnote on the question list indicates, it was origi- 
nally developed by Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on the basis of some of the most thorough and most 
extensive research ever undertaken in this field, to determine 
whether patients are problem drinkers. It has been helpful to 
many people who did not think that this could ever happen 
to them. You may be able to use this check list to advan- 
tage among employees of your own company in connection 
with making your various safety programs more effective. 

I think we have a great deal in common. a with, 
your work requires patience. And, of course, a ical man 
would be in a sorry plight if he didn’t have patients. The 
people we are going to think about together this evening are 
some of our mutual patients—alcoholics in industry. 

We have something else in common. Perhaps an old say- 
ing puts it about as well as it’s ever been said: 





“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


As safety engineers, much of your work is careful plan- 
ning to prevent accidents—accidents to the general public, 
to the employees of the companies with which you are as- 
sociated, as well as to costly equipment. This is humane, 
as is the preventive medicine to which the medical profession 
devotes much of its time, energy, and research. And I'm 
sure I need not remind you men that both preventive med- 
icine and accident prevention are good business, in the broad- 
est sense of the phrase. 

Much more is involved in good business than solving 
financial problems, and alcoholism in industry also involves 
industry in much more than just a financial problem. Alco- 
holism in industry is responsible for inferior service, bellig- 
erent attitudes, inefficient work, possible product failure— 
and it is definitely a safety hazard. 

More accidents happen to alcoholics than to non-alcoholics. 
While I do not have definite figures on the comparative in- 
dustrial accident rates of alcoholics and non-alcoholics, all 
authorities stress that the accident-prone factor is higher 
among alcoholic workers. I don’t know about Dallas, but 
in Chicago it is officially stated that 50 per cent of fatal auto 
accidents are the result of alcohol. And I have no doubt 
that each of you will be able to draw from your own ¢x- 


perience with your own safety program for specific case 
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histories that indicate the accident-prone factor of the alco- 
holic. 

Strong drink was one of man’s first chemical discoveries— 
and like some of today’s scientific achievements, in the hands 
of some people it quickly got out of hand. Whatever its 
effect on history and on individuals, the malady went under- 

d for centuries as far as public attention was con- 
cerned, along with such subjects as smallpox, tuberculosis, 
diabetes, and the venereal diseases. All these have been 
brought under control only since public attention was focused 
on their treatment. 

There are few reliable statistics about the extent of alco- 
holism in the past. And while alcoholism is still in hiding, 
the situation today is more like that of the proverbial ostrich 
with only its head buried in the sahd. Here are some authori- 
tative, interesting figures that indicate the extent of the 
problem of alcoholism today. 

It is estimated by authorities on this subject that there are 
about 65 million social drinkers in the United States. There 
are believed to be about four million to whom drinking has 
become a problem—the so-called problem drinkers. It is 
said that the number of problem drinkers increases by about 
250,000 each year. Of these four million problem drinkers 
it is estimated that about two million are in industry. 

For these two million problem drinkers in industry, the 
average loss of time from work in a year because of drinking 
alcohol is about 22 days—about 173 hours a man, at a min- 
imum unhidden cost of about $357 a man. From this you 
can easily compute the tremendous basic cost—and it is only 
a first and tangible cost—of alcoholism to industry: 346 
million man-hours a year, and at least $714 million in terms 
of payrolls! 

But these are not the only costs of alcoholism in industry. 
They are only the most tangible costs. Neither the effects 
of inefficiency nor of personal and family tragedies can be 
com; : 

We know that alcoholic individuals are more prone than 
others to deficiency-type illnesses, in addition to ibe more 
accident-prone. They have more sickness—their morbidity 
rate is lengthened. Their life span is shortened—their mor- 
tality rate is higher than for non-alcoholics. 

In addition, they seem to be in trouble everywhere. They 
have family problems and company trouble. They are prob- 
lems for their foremen and other supervisors. They are 
financial problems. They are medical problems. And for 
the same reason, they are safety problems. They are a hazard 
when driving or working with moving machinery. It is dan- 
gerous for them to work in high places, or to work with 
electricity and with chemicals. 

It is staggering—and I use the word for its sobering ef- 
fect—to review the costs of alcoholism in industry on a 
national scale. It is just as staggering to take a look at the 
costs of the bottle boom in our individual communities, cities, 
and companies. 

I do not have the facts about each of your communities, 
but in the city of Chicago there are an estimated 100,000 
alcoholics, of whom some 30,000 are in industry. It is esti- 
mated that they cost the city somewhere around $60 million 
a year. 

Obviously, alcoholism is no new problem. Nor is it con- 
fined to slum areas, to the boweries and skid rows of our 
cities. I’m sure that we all know, from our own industrial 
experience and from our knowledge of life in the communi- 
ties in which we live, that yesterday's social drinker may turn 
up in the best of circles, next door, as today’s problem 


drinker, caught in the vicious circle of alcoholism. 
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The alcoholic is a sick man—or woman—and needs treat- 
ment, as is normal with any other illness. 

Alcoholism is a disease. Much can be done about it, if 
it is treated as a disease. If these twin facts are fully under- 
stood, better control measures than ever before are possible. 

Millions of man-hours now wasted by problem drinkers 
each year can be recovered. 

This prevention of waste certainly cuts straight across your 
field of accident prevention, and mine of preventive medicine. 
It is today part and parcel of our jobs for management. It 
is also important that management men come to recognize 
that alcoholism is a disease, and that it both requires and is 
subject to treatment as a disease. The alcoholic can respond 
to treatment—control is possible. 

The control of any disease depends first of all on bringing 
the disease out in the open. Only after public attention was 
focused on their treatment were smallpox, diabetes, tubercu- 
losis, and the venereal diseases brought under control. Some 
of these successes are still to be regarded as current victories 
in control. With alcoholism, open recognition of the problem 
is as necessary as with polio, heart disease, and cancer, if con- 
trol is to be achieved. 

As in the case of these other diseases, alcoholic individuals 
as well as disease itself—the problem of problem drinkers in 
general—must be brought out in the open. One of our first 
steps in industrial safety and industrial medicine must be to 
recognize this ourselves, help bring alcoholism into the open, 
and provide treatment for the individual alcoholic on the 
same basis as for other sick persons. 

Individual treatment is required. There is no single cause 
or solution for alcoholism, and no specific cure. But there 
can be recovery from alcoholism to sobriety and normal living. 

Although treatment of each case must be considered on an 
individual basis, competent research has established that each 
alcoholic man or woman enters this condition through cer- 
tain general patterns;of problem drinking. 

There are variations in the onset of alcoholism. In some 
persons it takes 10 to 15 or more years for alcoholism to 
develop. With others the pattern terminates in alcoholism 
in two to three years. 

There is also a considerable body of evidence to indicate 
that the root of an alcoholic’s trouble is present before he 
starts to drink, at least before he starts to drink to excess. 
In any event the road to alcoholism seems to follow a general 
pattern. 

An excellent profile of alcoholism has recently been pro- 
provided by Ralph M. Henderson, a field representative of 
the Yale Center of Alcoholic Studies. This is as follows: 

A. Pre-alcoholic pe te 

1. Gross drinking behavior 
2. Blackouts 
3. Gulping and sneaking drinks 
B. Early stages of alcoholism 
4. Loss of control 
. Alibi system - 
. Eye openers 
. Drinking alone 
. Changing the pattern 
. Anti-social behavior 
10. Loss of friends, job, and similar 
11. Hospitalization 
C. Later stages of alcoholism 
12. Benders 
13. Tremors 
14. Protecting supply 


Oennw 











15. Nameless fears and anxieties 
16. Unreasonable resentment 
17. Collapse of alibi system 
The pattern connected with alcoholism varies in different 
individuals, of course. All phases may not be present in each 


case, nor in the same sequence. But the way it develops 
usually goes something like this: 

The man first finds that he can have a few drinks, and 
that this fits in with what others are doing. He becomes a 
social drinker. Drinking becomes an habitual escape mech- 
anism—and he doesn’t even know it. He ceases to be a 
social drinker, and enters a pre-alcoholic stage. He requires 
more and more liquor. He starts overshooting—drinking 
more than he expected to drink—and gets intoxicated beyond 
control. At about this stage he usually develops into a “big 
shot,” and wants to spend a lot of money. He is likely to 
develop “telephonitis,’ arid calls up people all over the 
country, often in the small hours of the morning. He develops 
blackouts, and they occur more and more often. He in- 
creases his gulping of drinks. He has lost control over alco- 
hol, and now can’t take it or leave it. 

In some people this pattern may develop over a period of 
15 to 18 years. In those who begin after the age of 30 it 
usually takes about 12 years—sometimes more—for the pat- 
tern to develop. In women alcoholism usually develops in 
five to seven years. For all it becomes a problem for self, for 
family, for industry, and for community. 

The pattern I have just described is the result of alcohol 
on behavior as people become alcoholic. 

You may also be interested in the action of alcohol in the 
body. Ninety per cent oxidation takes place; ten per cent is 
eliminated. The rate it leaves the body is the same for all, 
but a person’s emotional state has an effect on the rapidity 
of absorption. Drugs, it may be stated, do not step up 
oxidation. Excessive use of alcohol is known to produce 
vitamin deficiency. And a pint of alcohol is equivalent to 
1,000 calories. 

Along this same line, the physical results of alcohol are 
described by Dr. Leon A. Greenberg, associate director of 
the laboratory of applied physiology, Yale University, as: 

1. It is a tissue irritant. 
2. It produces inflammation. 
3. There is an ultimate sensory nerve damage. 

He further describes the effect of alcohol as follows: 

1. The only stimulation is local irritation of mucus mem- 
brane. Below 15 to 20 per cent the irritation is very little. 
At five to six per cent there is no irritation. The highest 
concentration ai alcohol in the body is far below the point 
of irritation concentration. 

2. Alcohol is a depressant and not a stimulant. The 
effect on the brain depends on the concentration. At .05 
per cent in the blood—equal to about two cocktails—judg- 
ment is affected. At .1 per cent—equal to about four or 
five cocktails—there is a sense disturbance to the motor area: 
the individual staggers, the tongue is thick. This stage is 
called moderate intoxication of the brain—judgment is al- 
tered. At .2 per cent—equal to about a half pint of whiskey 
—the motor area is affected, the man needs help to get un- 
dressed, and falls asleep. At .3 per cent all areas of the 
brain are dulled. At .4 per cent he is in a coma. At .6 
per cent to .7 per cent all centers of the brain stop, and death 
occurs. The acute effect is functional, and not tissue des- 
truction. 

I’m sure you have long since asked yourself, “Why do 
ple drink to excess when it affects them as it does?” 
ith the alcoholic the answer is that he is a sick person. 
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And while it is claimed that the body can handle 34 of an 
ounce—or even an ounce—of whiskey an hour without in- 
toxication, it seems to me that we must at least question 
whether the alcoholic should continue his personal research 
along these lines. 

For the alcoholic has perhaps best been defined as an in- 
dividual for whom one drink is too much—and a thousand 
not enough. 

To him the old adage of prevention—“An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a wg of cure’”’—does not apply. 

It’s something like this: I was walking through the hotel 
lobby on the way over here and overheard a conversation 
between two fellows I wouldn’t know from Adam, even here 
in Dallas. One looked over toward the bar, and urged, 
“C'mon, let’s have one before we go home.” The other man 
replied, “Can’t, I've got a date to meet my boss in Houston 
March 24.” 

He knew what one ounce would do for him. It would 
prevent him from getting anywhere at any specific time. 

Another way of describing alcoholism is this: Alcoholism 
might be diagnosed as “cancer of the ego.” And under this 
diagnosis alcoholics might be classified in two main cate- 
gories: 

1. The Essential Alcoholic: He is the type who starts 
drinking early in life, is never able to hold a job, gets in 
trouble frequently, and never grows up emotionally. 

2. The Reactive Alcoholic: This is the type industry sees 
more frequently. This man has achieved more in life. He 
is more likely to be a periodic drinker, according to stress 
and strain. He might even be called the “strain drinker.” 
The outlook for him is better—if he responds to treatment 
and recovers his sobriety. 

Strain drinker or not, a person who has lost control over 
his use of alcohol is an alcoholic. However, the alcholic is 
usually a very capable and intelligent employee when away 
from alcohol. The loss of his services means a great deal to 
his company. Treatment resulting in his recovery represents 
a very real economic as well as social gain. 

How, then, can we help with treatment that will bring about 
recovery ? 

The approach to this problem of treatment is not limited 
to one procedure. In fact, because of current growth in 
successful treatment, everyone seems to be getting into the 
picture with suggestions. This, I feel, is proper, since the 
alcoholic follows no single, certain pattern. It may be that 
control is possible by means of more than a single type of 
treatment. However, I believe that as time provides further 
experience both the approach and treatment will come to be 
more unified. 

Detailed information about various treatments is available 
from a number of sources, notably the Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies. The work of the Yale Center is research, education, 
prevention, and restoration. 

Over the country there are a number of institutions which 
follow the Yale plan in general outline. Their treatment 
may be said to lean toward the psychiatric approach. The 
Portal House in Chicago is an example of such an institution. 

Another type of treatment makes use of such drugs as 
antabuse, about which you have undoubtedly read. This drug 
builds up acetic aldehyde in the blood. It makes the patient 
sick if he takes alcohol. Some authorities maintain that it 
is an effective tool for treatment in combination with psycho- 
therapy. 

Another avenue to recovery is Alcoholics Anonymous. 

The A. A. (Alcoholics Anonymous) is in my opinion doing 
an excellent job. Almost everyone agrees that the A. A. 
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The following questions were designed by Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland, to determine whether patients 
are problem drinkers. Answer the questions first and then 
read the classifications at the bottom of the page. 

Yes No 
Do you lose time from work due to drinking? —«....... -....-.- 
Is drinking making your home life unhappy? eee, eee 
Do you drink because you are shy with other 


people? ESE ie Re 


Is drinking affecting your reputation? esses, seeneees 

Have you ever felt remorse after drinking? (ees, essen 

Have you gotten into financial difficulties as a 
result of drinking ? 


Do you turn to lower companions and an infer- 
jor environment when drinking? i eeeesee  ceeeeees 


Does your drinking make you careless of your 
i 
Has your ambition decreased since drinking? ee. sess 
Do you crave a drink at a definite time daily? =... -....... 
Do you want a drink the next morning? esses ceesees 
Does drinking cause you to have difficulty in 
ci 
Has your efficiency decreased since drinking? eee... esses 
Is drinking jeopardizing your job or business? —........ sees 
Do you drink to escape from worries or trouble? ......... ........ 
ON Se ee 


Have you ever had a complete loss of memory 
Oe Se 


Has your physician ever treated you for drinking? ........_........ 

Do you drink to build up your self-confidence? 2... sees 
Have you ever been to a hospital or institution 

on account of drinking? levee nee te nenees 

1. If you have answered Yes to any one of the above ques- 

tions, there is a definite warning that you may have a 

drinking problem. 
2. If you have answered Yes to any two of the questions, 
the odds are that you are a problem drinker. 
3. If you have answered Yes to three or more of the ques- 





tions, you definitely are a problem drinker. 








pfogram is today the most important factor in the recovery 
of thousands of alcoholics. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous program begins to work when 
an alcoholic can admit that he is an alcoholic, can recognize 
that his problem is drinking, can face this fact head-on—and 
wants to do something about it. He begins to progress to- 
ward sobriety—and recovery—when he admits he is power- 
less over alcohol, that his life has become unmanageable be- 
cause of alcohol, and that only a power greater than himself 
can help him. 

A man working on the recovery program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous does not take what is commonly called “the 
pledge.” Instead he simply does not take a drink today—one 
day at a time. There are twelve specific steps in the A. A. 
program: 

“We admitted we were powerless over alcohol—that our 
lives had become unmanageable. 

“Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could 
restore us to sanity. 
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“Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to 
the care of God as we understood Him. 

“Made a searching and fearless moral inventory of our- 
selves. 

“Admitted to God, to ourselves and to another human 
being the exact nature of our wrongs. 

“Were entirely ready to have God remove all these defects 
of character. 

‘“‘Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcomings. 

“Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and became 
willing to make amends to them all. 

‘Made direct amends to such people wherever possible, ex- 
cept when to do so would injure them or others. 

“Continued to take personal inventory and when we were 
wrong, promptly admitted it. 

“Sought through prayer and meditation to improve our 
conscious contact with God as we understood Him, praying 
only for knowledge of His will for us and the power to 
carry that out. 

“Having had a spiritual awakening as the result of these 
steps, we tried to carry this message to alcoholics and to 
practice these principles in all our affairs.” 

The A. A. program is often described as group therapy, 
and the thousands of successful recoveries through it are no 
doubt achieved because of the mutual understanding alco- 
holics find as they meet with each other and as they discuss 
their common problem in working toward recovery. 

In our company, our present approach is to diagnose each 
case on a personal basis, and treat each according to the find- 
ing, as with any sick man. Our medical department is in 
close touch with Alcoholics Anonymous. When we discover 
an alcoholic, we get in touch with a member of A. A. in 
our own company, and together we counsel with the alcoholic. 

If the individual becomes willing to accept help—and he 
usually is—we encourage him to work toward recovery 
through the A. A. program, and also to return to our doctor 
at any time for counsel. 


Through this method we have been able to help many of 
our men not to drink, to stay “dry,” and to be happy and 
well-adjusted in their sobriety. In our experience, recovery 
to sobriety has been achieved in about 75 per cent of the 
cases of alcoholism in which this method of treatment and 
A. A. referral have been possible. This experience covers 
some five years. 

You as safety engineers can be of great help to industry 
in helping bring about the control of alcoholism. 

You can help your management recognize that alcoholism 
is a disease and that the alcoholic is a sick man who needs 
treatment for this sickness, as for any other illness. 

You can help interest foremen, supervisors, and employees 
generally in understanding this problem, in addition to help- 
ing bring this understanding to your top management. 

Too often in the past, and too often today because of lack 
of adequate understanding, the early alcoholic has been too 
shielded, too protected—by foremen, by supervisors, by fel- 
low employees, and sometimes even by members of manage- 
ment. Their motives have been praiseworthy and well-tneant— 
fear that the incipient would lose his job. Perhaps they have 
not known how to approach the man—not known what to 
do, either as friends or as supervisors. “1 your work, this 
covering-up may carry the additional hazard of an otherwise 
preventable accident. The effect has been that ultimately 
the man reached a later, more serious stage of alcoholism 
where loss of his job was inevitable. 
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In your work as a safety engineer your effort to help con- 
trol alcoholism is also an effective means of reducing acci- 
dents. When you are investigating an accident, it is sound 
practice to find out if alcohol was a factor in it. If you are 
not certain whether or not a man is an alcoholic, ask his 
neighbors. A few discreet inquiries and a watchful eye will 
give you further clues. I'd also suggest that you confer with 
your medical department or health service about further diag- 
nosis and treatment. As with other diseases, the earlier alco- 
holism is diagnosed and steps toward treatment are started, 
the better. 

I feel certain that your efforts, along with others, can 
markedly reduce alcoholism in industry and help restore many 
an alcoholic from a miserable life to a sober, happy life. I 
am hopeful that industry will accept the challange of todays’ 
successes and help tip the scales toward further relief from 
this economic loss and ages-old human suffering. 

Among the immediate things to be done in the industrial 
approach to alcoholism are: 








1. Emphasize that the alcoholic is a sick man in need 
of treatment. 

2. Support research projects, such as alcoholic clinics. 

3. Develop an educational program within your com- 

any. 

4. Work with your medical department or health service 
in referring individuals for treatment to outside 
agencies, such as A. A., the clergy, psychiatrists, and 
industrial alcoholic clinics. 


It will take the combined efforts of the alcoholic, of his 
fellow employees, of supervisors and foremen, of research 
men, of you safety engineers, of industrial doctors, of man- 
agement, and the help of others as well, to bring about a 
real control of alcoholism in industry. 

But it can be done. 

The alcoholic can recover his sobriety—and much more. 

If we work at it—and if the alcoholic will work at it~ 
the industrial alcoholic can be turned into an industrious 
alcoholic. 






Rotary’s International Service 


COMMON UNDERSTANDING AND WORLD THINKING 
By DR. NICHOLAS RICCIARDI, Chairman, International Service Committee, Rotary Club of Sacramento, California, 
February 26, 1954 


was held in Paris. In the Proceedings of that conven- 
tion is a statement which should appeal to every 
Rotarian. It is to this effect: 


“If any one in the early days of Rotary had even dared 
to predict that an idea of an unknown Chicago lawyer 
would some day bring together in the historic capital of 
the French Republic more than 100,000 persons fom 76 
countries speaking a score of languages, people would have 
laughed in his face.” 


Yet that is precisely what took place last May in the City 
of Paris. But among the many different languages spoken, 
the one conspicuously mute was Russian. The reason given 
is that the “Rotary Ideal of Service” is based on a philosophy 
alien to Russians. 

The unknown Chicago lawyer to whom reference was 
made is, of course, Paul Harris, the founder of Rotary. He 
was a rare individual, an unusual person. Those who knew 
him most intimately declare that he was both an idealist 
and a realist. As a realist he knew how to think straight 
in terms of the present. As an idealist he could plan in- 
telligently in terms of the future. He had to a remarkable 
degree the near look and keen dnalysis of the realist and 
the far vision and inspiration of the idealist. This is the 
man who at the age of 37 organized the first Rotary Club 
on February 23, 1905, in Chicago. The three others were 
realists and idealists, also. Silvester Shiele was a coal dealer, 
Gustavus Loehr, a mining engineer, and Hiram Shorey a 
merchant tailor. The first president of Rotary Club No. 1 
was Silvester Shiele. 

Five years later, in 1910, the first Rotary Convention was 
eld in Chicago. There were then 16 clubs—all in the United 
States—with a total membership estimated at 1500. Today, 
in its forty-ninth year, Rotary International has more than 
8,000 clubs in 88 countries and geographical regions and 
approximately 380,000 members. What a potent, construc- 


L= year the annual convention of Rotary International 





tive and far-reaching influence for “the advancement of in- 
ternational understanding, goodwill, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business and professional men united in 
the Ideal of Service.”’ 


THREE BAsic CONCEPTS 


Now let us give brief consideration to precisely what is 
meant by the expression: “Ideal of Service.” An idea has 
been defined as a perfect image in the mind. It is an ex- 
panded and well developed idea. Ideas and ideals in re- 
lated, orderly, logical sequence express basic concepts; and 
history reveals three basic concepts which dominate human 
affairs. Briefly stated these are: 

To live, subjugate and rule others. On this concept rests 
the Doctrine of Imperialism which has guided the activities of 
such rulers as Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, 
and more recently Hitler and Mussolini. The power of each 
one of these rulers collapsed because of his failure to rec- 
ognize that freedom-loving people cannot be kept in bondage; 
they fight persistently for the right to live as human — 
free to establish their relationships to God and to their fel- 
lowmen. One historian, in commenting on Napoleon’s down- 
fall, makes this statement: “With all of his sagacity, he made 
the stupendous error of assuming that he could hold Europe 
in subjugation by the force of his intellect and will, without 
the exercise of moral and spiritual attributes required to win 
the loyalty and affection of the people.” 

To live, let others live is the second basic concept. It 
supports what is usually called the Doctrine of Non-Inter- 
vention or Laissez Faire. It fails to recognize that in the 
world of turmoil, in which we now live, cooperation is 4 
necessity, if international understanding is to be advanced 
and goodwill and peace are to become realities. To secure 
cooperation we must provide opportunity to meet as human 
beings interested in becoming er acquainted, in trusting 
one another, in developing friendships and a common undef- 
standing. 
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NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 


To live, help others to live is the third basic concept which 
history reveals. This concept has given us the American 
Doctrine with the Christian precepts of Western Civilization 
which provide the opportunity for building better human 
beings who build better business, better communities, better 
nations and a better world. 


PRACTICAL APPROACH TO INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The very practical question which now comes to the mind 
of every Rotarian is this: How can I living in Sacramento, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, Chicago, New York, 
Paris, London, or in any other of the world, help to 

t into daily practice Rotary’s ideal of international service? 
The answer to that question is the significant and eloquent 
word fellowship. Paul Harris's idea was that club fellowship 
fostered by the concepts: Service Above Self—He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best—would help to build better human 
beings who would be more ethical in business and profes- 
sional life and better citizens and leaders in community life. 
Gradually proper emphasis was given to fellowship in voca- 
tional activities, fellowship in community affairs and finally 
world fellowship. 

Without world fellowship there cannot be international 
understanding and international service. As practical means 
for helping to foster and sustain world fellowship we have 
now the Rotary Foundation Fellowships which afford young 
persons, who are carefully selected through a well organized 

rocedure, the opportunity to study as graduate students in 
oreign countries with adequate financial assistance. The 
reasoning behind Rotary Foundation Fellowships is to this 
effect: 

The world’s problems today may be attributed to the lack 
of common understanding; and to establish such understand- 
ing world thinking is essential. The awarding of Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships to thoroughly qualified young persons 
can help in very practical ways to develop world thinking. 
This belief is supported by the conviction that “the future of 
any country in the world is in the hands of the younger gen- 
eration. We need have no fear if our future is in the hands 
of young people whose minds have been trained to reason 
intelligently, whose eyes have seen what other countries have 
to offer, who have learned, first hand, without rancor or 
prejudice, the great need for common understanding and 
world thinking.” 

With reference to world thinking you will be interested 
to know about an editorial in one of our leading newspapers. 
In part, it reads as follows: 

“Sacramento is host to seven leaders from West Germany 
who are here under sponsorship of the Sacramento Rotary 
Club with the sanction of the United States ment of 
State. It is a very significant development in international 
relations, and one that seems destined to pay dividends in 
better understanding. 

“Here the German visitors are free to come and go as 
they please, to ask questions, to make personal surveys, and 
to reach their own conclusions without pressure or concern. 
Here they can behave like citizens of the world.” 

The German visitors were in Sacramento nearly three weeks. 
The purpose of their visit was, as one of them put it, “to 
see democracy in action.” On leaving Sacramento the Chair- 
man of the group made this observation: “The visit has 

ed that our hope for a democratic future can be fulfilled. 
tmany’s fate cannot be separated from that of all the other 
free nations in the world. The choice we must make is 
between the east and the west, between freedom and slavery.” 
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But to choose intelligently between the east and the west, 
between freedom and slavery, world thinking is imperative; 
and world thinking can be encouraged and fostered by Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships. 


Wor.LpD THINKING AND NATIONAL THINKING 


It is important to keep in mind that world thinking does 
not mean the rejection of national thinking, the neglect of 
national interests, or the curtailment or sacrifice or loss of 
rights and privileges enjoyed under national sovereignty. 
This fact can be best illustrated by an observation, attributed 
to James Madison, made in 1787 when he was emphasizing 
the importance of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. The observation is to this effect: “I am no 
longer merely a Virginian but a citizen of the United States. 
I am a better Virginian because I am a citizen of the United 
States.” And so today in world thinking, paraphrasing Mad- 
ison’s observation one may say: “I am no longer merely a 
citizen of the United States but a world citizen. I am a 
better citizen of the United States because I am a world 
citizen.” That kind of thinking is in keeping with Rotary’s 
a aon to advance “international understanding, goodwill, 
and peace through a world fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional men united in the Ideal of Service.” 

Rotary's Ideal of Service rests on the basic concept: To 
live, help others to live; and that kind of service has seven 
characteristics stated briefly as follows: 

1. The first, SANITY, means good mental health; a mini- 
mum or absence of emotional outbursts; emotional and in- 
tellectual balance; a poised, calm outlook on life. 

2. ENTHUSIASM accounts for the cheerful discharge of 
one’s duties and responsibilities, and the clear realization that 
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imism negates itive action and reduces the zest that 
condlly aut ton des work. 

3. Righteousness emphasizes the need for measuring hu- 
man behavior in terms of fundamental standards that can. 
not be questioned. The Four-Way Test is an example. If 
the truth is used as the fundamental standard, then it follows 
quite logically that it is Fair to all concerned, that it will 
build Goodwill and Bettce Friendships, and that it will be 
Beneficial to all concerned. 

4. VISION insures planning realistically for the future, free 
from wishful thinking. A task without vision is drudgery; © 
but vision with sustained efforts and a definite goal 
means superior accomplishment. That’s the kind of vision 
Paul Harris had. 

5. INSIGHT means interpreting fundamental issues without 
prejudice or emotional bias or superficiality. Such insight — 
Paul Harris and his early followers in substantial measure 
in promoting the growth and development of Rotary. 

6. COOPERATION means readiness to work for the com- 
mon good, subordinating selfishness and appreciating the full © 
significance of the fact that “cooperation must no longer be 
merely an ideal but a stern reality, if our democracy is to 
survive.” 

7. EQUALITY predicates acceptance of the belief that one 
human being basically is as good as another, and is deserving 
of the opportunity to make the most of himself. Democracy’s — 
greatest strength is equality of opportunity. 

It is a singular but interesting coincidence that the initial ” 
letters of these seven characteristics spell the word SERVICE— | 
Sanity—Enthusiasm—Righteousness—V ision—ZInsight—Coop- 
eration—Equality. This is the kind of Service which helps to 
build better men who can build a better world, which, of 
course, is the ultimate purpose of the Rotary Program. As 
a reminder of how each Rotarian can make his practical con- 
tribution to the Program, this Pledge is suggested: 

THE ROTARIAN’S PLEDGE 

I WILL never stoop to do anything petty, mean or small.” 

I WILL never be content with anything less than high | 
quality service in my vocational activities. The primary 
purpose of my achievements will be to benefit not only 
me but also my community. 

I WILL be ready always to use my abilities in ways” 
that will help to advance organized efforts directed to solv- 
ing problems affecting the well-being of the individual, 
the welfare of the community, the prosperity of the nation, 
and the peace of the world. 

I WILL be guided in all my activities by the near look 
and keen analysis of the realist and the far vision and in- 
spiration of the idealist. 


The vital and practical importance of the Rotary Program 
is eloquently expressed by the philosopher and poet, Edwin 
Markham, in these words: 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 


In vain we build the world 
Unless the builder also grows. 


We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 
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